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COLONIZATION AND MISSIONS. 



PART I. 



The question stkted.-^Pfooeedingfs of MiMionary Boardi and Colonial GovemmenU. 
— Charge* againat the GoTernnient of American Colonies at aa end.— Charge* 
against the Moral Influence of the Cofchists as Indindaak, and Mode of meel* 
ing them. 

I 

**lw tbe ejq)erinieBt, in its more remote coitsequences, shoold ult>«. 
inately tend to the diSusioa of similar hlessiDgs through those vasC. 
and unnumbered tribes yet obscured in primeval darkness, reclaim - 
the rude wanderer from a life of wretchedness to civilizafion. Ii&d 
humanity, and convert the blind idolater from gross and abject super*, 
stitioDs to the holy charities, the suUirae morality and humanisiing. 
discipline of the gospel, the nation or the individual that shall have 
taken the most conspicuous lead in achieving the benevolent enter- 
prise, will have raised a monument of that true and imperishable 
glory, founded in the moral approbation and gratitude of the huraad 
race, unapproachable to all but the elected instruments of divine 
beneficence." 

Such was the language addressed by the American Colonization 
Society to the Congress of the United States, in a memorial presented 
two weeks after the formation of the Society. To the hope which 
these words express, we are indebted for a large and valuable part of 
countenance and aid which we have received. For some years past, 
however, this hope has been pronounced a delusion. Men who strenu" 
ously contend that the colored people of this country are fit for 
social equality and intercourse with our white population, assert, not 
very consistently, that when settled in Africa, they corrupt the morals 
of the idolatrous natives, and actually impede the progress of civiliza<' 
tion and Christianity. 

These assertions have had the greater influence, because they have 
been thought to be corroborated by the representations of American 
Missionaries, laboring for the conversion of the heathen in and around 
the colonial possessions. These missionaries, it is said, represent the 
colonies, or the colonists, or something connected with colonization, 
as serious obstacles to the success of their labors. In this way, some 
of our former friends have been led to disbelieve, and stitl greater 
numbers to doubt, the utility of our labors. The intereate of the 1^ 
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cietj, therefore, and of the colony, and of Africa, and of Christianity, 
demand an in?estigation of the subject 

It would be easier to meet these charges, if we could ascertain exact- 
ly what they are. But this has hitherto proved impracticable. Com- 
mon fame has reported, that the missionaries of the American, the 
Presbyterian, and the Protestant Episcopal Boards at Cape Palmas, 
united, some time in 1842, in joint representation of their respective 
Boards, containing serious charges of the nature above mentioned.* 
It was reported also, that this docament was confidential ; and that, for 
this reason, and especially as three Boards and their missionaries were 
interested in it, no one Board had a right to divulge its contents. As 
this was said to be the principal document on the subject, and to con- 
tain the substance of all the rest, the Secretary of the American Colo- 
nization Society, at an early date, applied to the Secretaries of those 
three Boards for a copy, or at least for the perusal of it ; but the request 
was not granted. We do not charge this refusal upon the Secretaries 
as a fault, or even as a mistake. We only mention it as the occasion 
of a serious inconvenience to us. It has also been repwtcd, that about 
the same time, a certain pastor received a letter from one of those 
missionaries, which was confidential in this sense ; that it might be 
eirculated from hand to hand, and used in larioua ways to our preju- 
dice, but must not be printed nor copied. This report of its charao- 
ter, of course, precluded any application for a copy. 

Now, bow can any man answer a report, that some or all of several 
very respectable persons three thousand miles off, have said something 
to his disadvantage f A man may be seriously injured by such a r^ 
port ; but in ordmary cases, he must bear the injury as best he may, 
and ''live down" its influence if he can. In order to reply, he 
needs to know authentically who his accusers are, and what things 
they testify against them. 

Let us see, however, whether industry and a good cause may not 
extricate us, even from a difficulty like this. We may learn something 
of the grounds of complaint, from the proceedings of the Boards of 
Missions ; and we may learn from common fiime, what common fame 
has led people to suspect. From all that we have heard, the complaints 
appear to be of two classes ; those which relate to the action of the 
colonial governments, and those which relate to the influence of the 
colonists as individuals. We will consider them in their order. 

Several years since, there was a controversy between the colonial 
government of Liberia and the superintendent of the Methodist Mission 
there, growing out of a dispute concerning duties on goods, imported 
by the superintendent for the purpose of trade. But that whole mat- 
ter was soon settled. Another superintendent was sent out ; and since 

•Some bare reeetved the eironeous impression, that all the American misnonaries in Liberia 
osiled m ifais repraseatatioa. lo fact, no Buaswoaiy in any part of Liberia Proper,— that it, 
none in any place under the care of the American Colonization Society,— had any concent 
in it, or ai^ knowledge of it The nearest station occupied by any of its reputed ngners, was 
naeiy miles beyond the southernmost settlement of 1 Jberia Proper. Some of ibem had 
■t a few days at Moarovia as visitors ; but ibr their knowledae of any T**Viifn* aaeept 
«( Palmas, they were almost wholly dependent on hovsay. Their ieMes c Bta ti<ms coa- 
^the oOwr settlements, if they made any, are tfaeicfora of fitde varae, nd no official 
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lui itorth, the fint bts gone back, with eipreas inaCnictioiw to mrwA 
his fomer erran. It is not known thai the goremment of Liberia 
kas ever had any other coUiaion with any missionary, or miaaiooary 
society. 

It appears from the Report of the American Board for 1842, thai 
the miaaiooaries complained, and, as the Board thought, with reason, 
of aeteral laws of the Maryland colony at Cape Palmas, where the 
mission was located. It has been understood, tliat the other Boards 
which had miasions there, entertained snbstantially the same views of 
those laws. 

To this it ie a sufficient reply, that we have nothing to do with Cape 
Palman. The colony there is a distinct colony, with a goremment of 
its own. It was planted, and is sustained, by the Maryland Coloniza- 
tioa Society, which is not a branch of the American, dot auxiliary ta 
il, DOT any way connected with it or under its influence. To bring a 
charge against our colony on account of the laws of Cape Palmas, ia 
as unjust as it would be to blame the government of Ejdgland for the 
laws of France. But this difficulty, too, has been settled. A few 
words will explain its origin and its termination. — It was from the be- 
ginning the policy of that colony, as of onrs, not to exterminate or 
expel the natives, but to amalgamate them and the colonists into one 
people. The missions at Cape Palmas, however, were commenced as 
auasions to the heathen natives, and not to the colonistSL They there- 
fore had a tendency to raise up a native interest, distinct from that of 
the. colonists; to keep the two classes separate, and make them rivals 
to each other, instead of uniting them as one people. In this respect, 
the policy of the missions was in direct conflict with that of the colo- 
ny ; and this was the true source of the conflict of opinion and feeling. 
The case may he better understood, by viewing it in contrast with the 
Ifethodist mission in Liberia. That mission is not sent to the heathen 
exclusively, but to all the inhabitants of the territory on which they 
labor. Of course, all who come under its influence, colonists or na- 
tives, are drawn to the same religious meetings ; all are gathered into 
the same churches ; or, if ohildren, brought into the same schools. 
The whole influence of the mission goes to make natives and colonists 
one people, and thus coincides with the policy of the colony. The 
contrary policy at Cape Palmas naturally led to alienation of feeling, 
and to acts of both the government and* the missionaries, which were 
BMitnally unpleasant, and some of which appear to have been unjusti- 
fiable. ' The mission of the American Board was removed, for this 
and other reasons, to the Gaboon river; and that of the Pr^yterian 
Board to Settra Krou, in Liberia Proper. That of the Episcopal 
Board was continued and strengthened, and has made peace by avoid- 
ing the original cause of dissension. The Report of that Board for 
the year 1844, says :— '* The relations between the colonists and the 
missienaries at Cape Palmas during the past year appear to have been 
of a friendly character ; and as the desire of the latter to promote, so 
faf as ia them lies, the moral and reliorious interests of the colonists 
becomes more and more apparent, it is believed that no obstacles to 
the beneficial influence of the mission will be interposed." This is a 
asfy^myliait.siatemert^ notoaly of the fimty that in the jadgment of 
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the Epiacopat Board, no sDch " obstacles " tioto exist, or are expected 
to exist hereal\er, but of the change which has led to their remofal. 

At presait, iherefore, the govGronient of Cape Palmas, as well oM 
that of Liberia, stands unaccused aud unsuspected of any hostile bear* 
ing upon the cause of mizBioaia. 
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or Improvement of the native population ; that they negti 
insiructioQ of hired laborers from native families; that, by the prac^ 
tioe of various immoraliliee, they bring reproach upon Christianity 
■nd finally, that their children are more dijfficult to manage in echooi. 
than the children of the natives. 

Now, 10 a eertoin cKtent, *ll thta Ib doubtless tiue. The W6tl4 
never saw, and probably never will see, a ChtiMian conn 
pure, that such coniplainls against it would be wholly false. That- 
the miaconduci of Clirisiiana brings reproach upon the gospel 
hindrance to the progress of piety, is a standing topic of Inmentation, 
even in the most religious parts of New England; and whodoabts that, 
in a certain sense, there is some truth in it? ,"' ' 
pect it to be true among a people whose opportunities for improvement 
have been no belter than the Liberians have enjoyed. We readily^ 
concede, that these complaints have too much foundation in facts. > 

But who, that understands Africa, would, on this account, pronounc* 
the colony a hindrance to the progress of Chri.stian piety, morality a 
civiliznlion't It cannot be. that those who make such objections, 
those who yield to them, know what that part of the world was, beforw 
the influence of the colony was felt there. Let that be once onder^' 
stood, and ihe thought that a folony of free colored people from thi 
country could demoralize the natives, or render the work of missionfli 
among ihem more difficult, will be effectually banished. Let uai 
inquire, then, what Western Africa was, when first known to Euro^ 
peans ; what influences have since been operating there 
those influences are known lo have produced ; what was the character 
of the country when the colony was first planted; and vi'hal changes' 
have resulted from its ejiatence. i 

In pursuing this inquiry, we must gather our facts from the wholei 
coast of Upper Guinea, extending from the mouth of the Senegal toi 
the Bight of Benin ; for, with partial exceptions among the Muiiani'' 
raedan tribes near the Senegal, the people are anbstaniiallf one; thel 
eame in their physical character, their government, their social condi*' 
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have been at work among them all. lo the middle portion, extending 
from Sierra lieone to Eimina and including Liberia, this identity of 
original character and modifying influence is most complete, and 
iliii3tratioB8 taken from any part of it, are commonly applicable to the 
whole. The correctness of these remarks will be more manifest as 
we proceed. 



PART 11. 

Diieorery of Guinea. — Rise, Progresi and Influence of the Slave Trade. — Preva- 
lence and [nfluence of Firacy. — Character of the Natives before the influence 
of Colonization was felt. 

We shall not dwell upon the fall length portraits of negroes on 
Egyptian monuments three thousand years old, because their interpre- 
tation might be disputed ; though their dress, their attitudes, their 
banjos, and every indication of character, show that they were then 
substantially what they are now. We shall pass over Ethiopian 
slaves in Roman and Carthaginian history ; because it might be diffi- 
cult to prove that they came from the region under consideration. We 
will begin with Ibn Haukal, the Arabian Geographer, who wrote while 
the Saracen Ommiades ruled in Spain, and before the founding of 
Cairo in Egypt ; that is, between A. D. 902 and 968. 

Ibn Haukal very correctly describes the "land of the blacks," as an 
extensive region, with the Great Desert on the North, the coast of the 
ocean to the South, and not easily accessible, except from the West ; 
and as inhabited by people whose skins are of a finer and deeper 
black than that of any other blacks. He mentions the trade from the! 
land of the blacks, through the Western part of the Great Desert, to 
Northern Africa, in gold and slaves ; which found their way thence to 
other Muhammedan regions. ** The white slaves," he says, " come 
from Andafus," [Spain] " and damsels of great value, such as are sold 
for a thousand dinars, or more."* 

*TImi eapPMsion moat not betaken too strictly. Sicily also furnished many Christian 
pliives, 9ih) others ware obtained fh>ni oiber parts of Eurc^. Since the expulsion of iIm 
Moors from Spaio, the Mubamraednns of Northern Africa have been able to obtain but few 
Christian slaves, except by piracy. They however continued to do what they could. Therf 
eaenira, priMipaUv trom Al^iars oo the Karbary eoasi and Salee on the Western coast of 
Jlorocao, sei^fed tho vessels and axwiaved the craws d aU Christian nations trading in those 
teas. To avoid it, nearly, if not quite, all the maritime nations of Christendom paid them 
an aMUial tribute. The United States, we believe, was the first nation that refused to pay 
tbia tribute} and this refusal led to wars with Tripoli, Tuais and Alg:iers. Several £urop«aa 
powers have since followed our example. In I8I9, the Emperor of Morocco stipulated by 
treaty, that British subjects should no lonj^er he made slaves in his dominions. Several of 
Mw aMihem oowers of Europe still pay this tribute ', and while we have been preparing 
these pages km* the press, negotiations have been gains; on with Morocco, for releasing one 
or two of the northern powers from itspayment. At this day, the Turks and Persians obtain 
"Mackfltavea " from tne interior of Africa, by the way of Nubia and Ejrypt, and by sea from 
Zcila and Berbera, near the outlet of the Red Sea, and from the Zanzibar coast. Accord* 
iagto Sir T, F. Buxton, this branch of the slave trade consumes 100,000 victims annually* 
fctiff of whom live to become serviceable. White slaves, mostly '' damsels of great value/' 
Ihff yrowge (mm Ciceasiia aad other regioaa around Mount Caucasus. 
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Ibn Batuta, of Tangier, Bi\er reluming from his travels in the ei 
visited TombuctDO and other Muhammedan places on lbenorth< 
border or the negro country in 1352. The pagana beyond them < 
elaved each other, sold each other to the Muhammedan a, or were 
slaved by tbem, as has been done ever since. Some of them, 
learned, were cannibals ; and when one of the petty monarchs sent 
embassy to another, a fatted slave, ready to be killed and eaten, wa 
most acceptable present. 

Of Christian aatians, the French claim the honor of first discot 
ing the coast of Guinea. It is said that the records of Dieppe, 
Normandy, show an agreement of certain merchanis of that place i 
Rouen, in the year 1365, to trade to that coast. Some place the cc 
menoement of that trade as early as 1346. Having traded along 
Grain Coast, and made establishments at Grand ScMers and ot 
places, they doubled Cape Palmas, explored the coast as far as Elmi 
and commenced a fortress there in 13S3. In 1367, Etmina was 
larged, and a chapel built. The ciril wars about the close of t 
century were injurious to commerce. In 1413, tlic company foi 
ilB stock diminishing, and gradually abandoned the trade, till a 
their establiiihinent on the Senegal was leR. There are some circt 
etances which give plausibility to this account ; yet it is doubted 
some writers, even iu France, and generally disbelieved or neglec 
by others. 

The account of the discovery by the Portuguese is more authent 
uid its origin must be narrated with some particularity. 

During the centuries of war between the Christians of Spain i 
their Moorish invaders and oppressors, an order of knights was in 
luted, called " The Order of Christ." Its object was. to maint 
tile war against the Moors, and also " to conquer and convert all v 
denied the truth of their holy religion." To this, the knights w 
consecrated by a aolejnn vow. Henry of Loraiiie was rewarded for 
services in these wars with the gift of Portugal, and of whatever else 
should take from the Moors. Under bis descendants, IHirlugal 
came a kingdom ; and John I., having expelied or elaughtered the 
of the Moors in his domiuions, passed into Africa and took Cents 
1415. He was attended in this expedition by his son, Henry, Di 
ofViseo, and Grand Master of the Order of Christ, Henry dis 
guished himself during the siege; remained sometime in Africa 
carry on the war, and learned that beyond the Great Desert were 
country of the Senegal and the JaloSs. With the double desigi 
conquering infidels and finding a passage to India by sea, hav 
already pushed his discoveries lo Cape Bojador, he obiained a bull fi 
Pope Martin v., granting to the Portuguese an exclusive right in 
the islands they already possessed, and also in all territories t 
might in future discover, from Cape Bojador lo the East Indies. ' 
Pope also granted a plenary indulgence to the souls of all who mi 
perish in the enterprise, and in recovering the nations of those regi 
to Christ and his church. And certainly, few indulgences have h 
granted to aouls that had more need of them. 

The Portuguese laity were at first averse to an enterprise wl: 
aied ta«b and ueelessj but the clergy n 
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doWn all opposition. Ships were fitted out, and after some failures, 
GiFranez doubled Cape Bojador in 1432. In 1434, Alonzo Qoncales 
explored the coast fcrr thirty leagues beyond. In 1435, he sailed along 
twenty-four leagues further. In an attempt to seize a party of natives, 
some were wounded on both sides. In 1440, Antonio Gonzales made 
the same vdyage, seized about ten of the natives, all Moors, and brought 
them away.* Nunno Tristan discovered Cape Blanco. In 1442, 
Antonio Gonzales returned to the coast, and released one of the Moors 
formerly carried away, on his promise to pay seven Guinea slaves for 
his ransom. The promise was not fulfilled ; but two other Moors ran- 
somed themselves for several blacks of different countries and some 
gold dust The place was hence called Rio del Oro, (Gold River,) 
and is nefarly under the Tropic of Cancer. In 1443, Nunno Tristan 
discovered Argdin, and caught 14 blacks. "In 1444, Gilianez and 
others, in six caravels, seized 195 blacks, most of whom were Moors, 
near Arguin, and were well rewarded by their prince. In 1445, Gon- 
zales de Cintra, with seven of his men, were killed 14 leagues beyond 
Rip del Oro, by 200 Moors. Fh 1446, Antonio Gonzales was sent to 
treat with the Moors at Rio del Oro, concerning peace, commerce, 
and their conversion to Christianity. They refused to treat. Nunno 
Tristan brought away 20 slaves. Denis Fernandez passed by the 
Senegal, took four blacks in a fishing boat, and discovered Cape 
Verde. In 1447, Antonio Gonzales took 25 Moors near Arguin, and 
took 55 and killed others ni Cape Blanco. Da Gram took 54 at Ar- 
guiii, ran eight leagues further and took 50 more, losing seven men. 
Lancelot and others, at various places, killed many and took about 
180, of whom 20, being allies treacherously seized, were afterwards 
sent back. Nunno Tristan entered the Rio Grande, where he aiid all 
his men but four were killed by poisoned arrows. Alvaro Fernandez, 
40 leagues beyond, had two battlies with the natives, in one of which 
be was wounded. Gilianez and others were defeated with the loss of 
five men at Cape Verde, made 48 slaves at Arguin, and took two 
women and killed seven natives at Palma. Gomez Perez, being dis- 
appointed in the ransom of certain Moors at Rio del Oro, brought 
iway 80 slaves. 

Thus far from Portuguese historians. Next, let us hear the accounts 
which voyagers give of their own doings and discoveries. The oldest 
whose works are extant, and one of the most intelligent and trustworthy, 
is Aluise de Cada Mosto, a Venetian in the service of Portugal. 

Cada Mosto sailed in 1455. He found the people around Cape 
Blanco and Arguin, Muhammedans. He calls them Arabs. They 
traded with Barbary, Tombucto and the negroes. They get from ten 
to eighteen negroes for a Barbary horse. From 700 to 800 annually 
are brought to Arguin and sold to .the Portuguese. Formerly, the Por- 
guese used to land by night, surprise fishing villages and country places, 
and carry off Arabs. They had also seized some of the Azenaghi, 
who are a tawny race, north of Senegal, and who make better slaves 
than the negroes ; but, as they are not confirmed Muhammedans, Don 



* The common 8iat«m«nt, that the firat slaves were brought home by Aionto Gonzales, ia 
1434, appears tn be an error. 
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outli of Cape Verde, he found negroqa 
exist among ihem, lest their wives an£ 
ild for slaves, " 39 ihey are in all othu 
negro countries, thai have kings and lords." They use poisoned 
arrows, " are great idolaters, without any law, and exiremely cruel,^! 
Further on. he sent on shore a baptized negro as an interpreter, wba 
was immediately put to death, He entered the Gambia, and waK 
altaclted by the natives in 15 canoes. After a battle, in which ootf 
negro was killed, they consented to a parley. They tqld him they haa 
heard of the dealings of while men on the Senegal ; knew that ihet' 
bought negroea only to eat ; would have no trade with them, but woul^ 
hill them and give their goods to their king. He left the river and re* 
turned. The next year he entered'lhe Gambia again, and went up 
about 40 miles. He staid eleven days, made a treaty with BatllmansA^ 
bought some slaves of him, and left the river because the fever ht^^ 
seized his crew. He found some Muharamedan traders there ; but th« 
people were idolaters, and great believers id sorcery. They never ga 
far from liome by wilcr, for fear uf being seized as slaves, ti^ 
coasted along to the Kaaumansa and Rio Grande; but tindtng Iha 
language such as none of his interpreters could understand, returned 
lo Portugal. J 

In 14(il, the Portuguese began to take permanent possession, bj| 
erecting a fort at Arguin, 

In l4l!-2, Piedro de Cintra discovered Sierra Leone, Gallinas tivefi. 
which he called Rio del Fumi, because he saw nothing but smo^a 
there, — Cape Mount, and Cape Meaurado, where he saw many lirn 
among the trees, made by the negroes who had sight of the shipa, an^ 
had never seen such things before. Sixteen miles farther along (he 
coast, a few natives cnme off, in canoes, two or three in ?ach. Thm 
were all naked, had some wooden darls and small knives, two targen 
and three bowsj had rings about their ears and one in the nose, ana 
iGBlh strung about their necks, which seemed lo be human. Sticti i^ 
our earliest notice of what is now Liberia. The teeth were those o^ 
slaughtered enemies, worn as trophies. The account of this voyagj^ 
was written by Cada Mosto, 

In 14(13, [>on Henry died, and the Guinea trade, which had besj^ 
bis property, passed into the hands of the king. He farmed it, for tivk 
years, 10 Fernando Gomez, for 5UU ducais, and an obligation to explore 
5UU additional leagues of coast. In 1471, Juan do Santerem an^ 
Pedro de Escobar explored the Gold Coast, aiid discovered Rio del Or© 
del Mina; that is, Gold Mine River, which afietwards gave name to' 
the fortress of Elmina. 

In 14(^1, two Englishmen, John Tiniam and William Fabian, begaa 

to fit out an expedition to Guinea; but Jolin II. of Portugal sent two 

ambassadors 10 England, to insist on his own excluaive claims to thai 

;e was given up. 
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The same year, the king of Portugal sent ten ships, with 500 sol- 
diers and 100, or as some say, 200 faborers, and a proper compliment 
of priests as missionaries, to Elmina. They arrived, and on the 19th 
of January, landed, and celebrated the first mass in Guinea. Prayer 
was offered for the conversion of the natives, and the perpetuity of the 
church about to be founded. 

In 1484, John 11. invited the powers of Europe to share with him 
the expense of these discoveries, and of '* making conquests on the 
infidels/' which tended to the common' benefit of all; but they de- 
clined. He then obtained from the Pope a bull, confirming the former 
grant to Portugal, of all the lands they should discover from Cape 
Bojador to India, forbidding other nations to attempt discoveries in 
those parts of the world, and decreeing that if they should make any, 
the regions so discovered should belong to Portugal. From this time, 
the king of Portugal, in addition to his other titles, styled himself 
" Lord of Guinea." 

The same year, Diego Cam passed the Bight of Benin, discovered 
Congo, and explored the coast to the twenty second degree of south 
latitude. In a few years, a treaty was made with the king of Congo, 
for the conversion of himself and his kingdom. The king and several 
of the royal family were baptized ; but on learning that they must 
abandon polygamy, nearly all renounced their baptism. This led to 
1 war, which ended in their submission to Rome. 

About the same time, the king of Benin applied for missionaries', 
hoping thereby to draw Portuguese trade to his dominions. *' But 
they being sent, the design was discovered not to be religion, but 
covetousness. For these heathens bought christened slaves; and the 
Portuguese, with the same avarice, sold them after being baptized, 
knowing that their new masters would oblige them to return to their 
old idolatry. This scandalous commerce subsisted till the religious 
king John III. forbade it, though to his great loss.'' Such was the 
character of the Portuguese in Guinea. 

And here, for the sake of placing these events in their true connec- 
tion with the history of the world, it may be well to state, that in 148(9, 
Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope ; and in 1492, 
Columbus made his first voyage to America. In \4d*\. May 2, Pope 
Alexander, *' out of his pure liberality, infallible knowledge and apos- 
tolic power," granted to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, all countries 
inhabited by inBdels, which they had discovered or might discover, on 
condition of their planting and propagating there the Christian faith. 
Another bull, issued the next day, decreed that a line drawn 100 
leagues west of the Azores, and extending from pole to pole, should 
divide the claims of Spain from those of Portugal ; and in June, 1404, 
another bull removed this line of demarcation to 370 leagnes west of 
the Cape Verde Islands. In 1492, Vasco de Gama succeeded in 
reaching India by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Thenceforth, the 
^)ore splendid atrocities of the East and West Indies threw those on 
the coast of Guinea into the shade, and historians have recorded them 
with less minuteness ; so that, from this time, we are unable to give 
names and dates with the aame precision as heretofore. We know, 
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Th» Ciunbai and Gi«fu.<-149tf— 1515. 

resolved to settle there. They took possession of the most fertile 
spots, and cleared them of their inhabitants, by killing and eating 
some, and selling others to the Portuguese, who stood ready to buy 
them. In 1678, that is, 163 years or more from its commencement^ 
this war was still going on.* 

* These Gi^iRas form one of (he most horribl^r interesting subjects for investigation, in ail 
history. In Western Africa, they extended their ravages as far south as Beiwuela. Their 
career in tb«i direction teems to have been arrested bv the great desert, sparsely peoph-d by 
Uie DaoAaras and Namaquas, extending from Benguela to the Orange River, and presenting 
nothing to plander. In 1586. the missionary Santos found them at war with the Portuguese 
settlements ou the Zambese. He describes their rava^^es, but witliout giving dales, along ibe 
f afero cdbsI for a thoo»aod miles wu-thward to iMehnda, where they were repulsed by the 
Portuguese. Antonio Fernandez, writing from Abyssinia in 1609, mentions an irruption of 
Ibe Galae, who are said to be the same people, though some dispute their identity. These 
Galae, '* • savage nation, begotten of devils, as the vulgar report.'' he informs us, issued 
from their forests and commenced their ravages a hundred years before the date of bis letter j 
that is, about the time of the invasion of Hierra Leone by the Cumbns. We find no express 
mentioa of ibeir cannibalism ; but in other respects they seem closely to resemble tiie Giagas. 
Thus we find them, from the commen«*emenl of the sixieeuih century far into the seventeenth, 
ravaging the continent from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and through thirty degrees of 
latitode. As to their original location, accounts differ. Some place it b^tck of the northern 
pari of Liberia. This was evidently one region from which they emigrated. Their migra- 
tions hence to Sierra Leone on the north and Congo and Benguela on the south, ore rrcnrded 
focts. Here, under the name of Mani, Manez, or Monou, thtiugh comparatively fow in num- 
bers. Itey ejBerriaed a supremacy over and received tribute from the Qunjas, the Ffilgins, and 
■U the naritima tribes fmm Sierra Leone almost to Cape Palmas. EhkI of Cape Palmas, 
their cannibalism and general ferocity marked the character nf the people quite clown to the 
eoast, especially along what was called the Malegentes (Bad People) and Uauqua coasts. The 
tealimoay is conclusive, that the Ciimbas wlio invaded Sierra Leone and the Giagas of Ansikn 
and Benguela were from this region. According to other accounts, their nrisin wns in the 
region on the eastern slope of the continent, from the upper waters of the Nile and the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia, extending loathward across the eauaior. In most regions, they appeared 
merely as roving banditti, remaining in a country only long enough to reduce it to desolation* 
Every where the Giagas themselves were few, but had numerous followers, u ho were of the 
nme finrodous character. Every where, except perhaps amour the Galae. they had the 
tame practice of making scars on their faces by way of ornament. Every where they practiced 
the same cannibalism. On taking llie city of Quiloa, a liitle south of Zanzibar, they butcher- 
ed ** three thousand Moors, for future dainties, to eat at leisure." Every where their religion 
was aulitlantially the same, consisting mainly in worshipping the devil when about to com- 
mence an expedition. They had various names, sohir of which have been already niea- 
tioned. In the east, they were also called Mumbos, Zimhas, and Muzimbas. In the same re- 
gion, and the vicinity of Congo, they were also called Jn^fges, Gagas. Giachi, and it was said, 
called themselves Agaf^ Cuinpare also, of terms still in use, the Gallas, a savage people 
00 the aoutb of Abyssinia, who are doubtless the Galae of Fernandez ; the Golahs, formerly 
written Galas, north east of Moint>via, in the Monou region, of whose connection with the 
Giagas, however, there appears to be no other evidence; and the Mumbo Jnmbo, or fie* 
tiUouf devil, with whom the priests overawe the superstitious in the whole region south of 
' the Gambia. Their followers, in eastern Africa, were called Caffres ; biit perhaps the word 
was osed in its original Arabic sense, as meaning infidels. Near the Congo, their followers 
were called Ansikos, and their principal chief, ** the great Makoko.'' which some have mis- 
taken for a national designation. Here, also, Imbe was a title of office among them, white 
in the east it was applied to the whole people. In Angola th«»y were called Gimiae. Whether 
any traces of them still remain in Eastern Africa, or around Congo and Benguela, we are 
loo ignorant of those regions to decide. In the region of Liberia, tlicre can be no doubt on 
the subject. American missionaries at Cape Palmas have seen and conversed with men 
from the interior, who avow without hesitation their fondness for human flesh, and their 
habit of eaiiag it On the Cavally ri^'er, the eaatern boundary of Cape Palmas, the cannibal 
region begins some twentv, thirty or forty miles from the coast, anci extends northward, in 
the rear oT Liberia, indetfnitely. Farther east, it approaches and perhaps reaches the coast. 
Inthia region, priannera of war and sometimes slaves are still slain for food. Here, too, 
slaves are sacrificed at the ratification of a treaty, and trees are planted to mark the spot and 
serve as records of the fact. Such trees have. l>een pointed out to our missionaries, or men 
who were present wheti they were planted. Compare, loo, the human sacrifices of Asnaiitee 
eed Dahomey, end the devil-worslup of all Western Africa.— Bui after all, were the Giagna 
one race of men, as cotemporary historians supposed 7 Or were they men of a ceftain 
character, then predominant through neariy all AtHca south of the Great Desert ? 
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1503— 1594.— The Spaoiih, Englifh, French and Duteh. 



The trade in slaves received a new impulse about this time, from the 
demand for them in the Spanish West Indies. They had been intro- 
duced into those colonies, at least as early as 1503 ; and the trade wu 
encouraged by edicts, of Ferdinand V. in 1511, and of Charles V. in 
1515. At the close of the century, this trade was immense. Porta* 
guese residents bought the slaves of the natives, or procured them 
otherwise, and sold them to Spanish traders, who carried them to the 
West Indies. 

The Protestants of England and Holland felt little respect for the 
pope's grant of all Western Africa to Portugal'; and even the French 
soon learned to disregard it. 

The English took the lead. In 1551, and again in 1552, Thomas 
Windham visited the coast of Morocco. The Portuguese threatened 
him, that if found again in those seas, he and his crew should be 
treated as *' mortal enemies." Nothing daunted by these threats, he 
sailed again the next year. He took a Portuguese partner as a guide, 
and visited the whole coast from the river Sestos to Benin. In 1554, 
Capt. John Lok, with three ships, reached the coast at Cape Mesurado, 
sailed along it nearly or quite to Benin, and brought home " certain 
black slaves," the first, so far as appears, ever brought to England. 
From this time, voyages appear to have been made annually, and some- 
times several in a year, always in armed ships, and attended with 
more or less fighting with the Portuguese, the natives, or both. In 
1564, David Carlet attempted to trade with the negroes near Elmina. 
The negroes, hired and instructed by the Portuguese, 6rst secured 
their confidence, and then betrayed Carlet, a merchant who accompa» 
nied him, ^nd twelve of his crew, to the Portuguese, as prisoners. 
This mode of employing the negroes now became a common practice. 
In 159(1, '' about 42" Englishmen were taken or slain and their goods 
seized by the Portuguese and negroes combined at Portudal and Joal, 
on the coast of the Jaloffs. Captains Rainolds and Dassel, who were 
there the next year, detected a similar conspiracy against themselves, 
said by the chief conspirator to be authorized by the king of Portugal, 
In 1588, the African Company was incorporated. 

The French, 'we have seen, profess to have been the 6rst traders to 
the coast of Guinea, and to have always retained their post at the 
Senegal. Rainolds found in 1591, that they had been there more than, 
thirty years, and were in good repute. The Spaniards, on the con<^ 
trary, were detested ; and as for the Portuguese, ** most of them were 
banished men, or fugitives from justice ; men of the basest behavior 
that he and the rest of the English had ever seen of these nations." 

In 1578, the French were trading at Accra, on the Gold Coast. 
The negroes in the vicinity, at the instigation of the Portuguese, 
destroyed the town. There was then a standing offer, from the Portu- 
guese to the negroes, of 100 crowns for a Frenchman's head. In 
1682, the Portuguese sunk a French ship, and made slaves of all the 
crew who escaped a watery grave. 

There is no account of the Dutch on this coast, till the voyage of 

^ent Erickson in 1595. The Portuguese offered to reward the ne* 
s, if they would kill or betray him. They also offered a reward of 
florins for the destruction of a Dutch shipi. About the same time, 
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The Fortugiitflt driven fkom the Coart.— Dutch Interlopen.— 1509^1693. 
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m Dutch crew, with tlie exception of one or two men, was massacred 
at Cape Coast. Of another crew, three Dutchmen were betrayed by 
the negVoes and made slaves by the Portuguese at Eimina. In I5t)9, 
the negroes near Ehnina, at the instigation of the Portuguese, inveigled 
five Dutchmen into their power, beheaded them, and in a few hours 
made drinking cups of their skulls. 

■ But the English and Dutch continued to crowd in, and the Portu- 
guese, who, after such atrocities, could not coexist with them on the 
same coast, were compelled to retire. In I6U4, they were driven from 
all their factories in what is now Liberia. Instead of leaving the 
country, however, they retreated inland, established themselves there, 
intermarried with the natives, and engaged in commerce between the 
more inland tribes and the traders on the coast; making it a special 
object to prevent the produce of the interior from reaching thie coast, 
except through their hands ; and for this purpose they obstructed all 
efforts of others to explore the country. They traded with the people 
on the Niger; and one of their mulatto descendants told Villault, in 
1666, that they traded along that river as far as Benin.* Their pos- 
terity gradually became merged aiid lost among the negro population ; 
but the obstruction of intercourse with the interior became the settled 
policy of those tribes, and has done much to retard the growth of com- 
merce in Liberia. 

In other parts the Portuguese held possession some years longer. 
But the Dutch took their fort at Etmina in 1637, and that at Axim in 
1642; after which they were soon expelled from the Gold and Ivorj 
Coasts. Before 1666, they had given place to the Dutch at Cape 
Mount, and to the English at Sierra Lclone. In 1621, the English 
were trading in the Gambia, and in 1664, built James Fort near its 
mouth. Here also the Portuguese retired inland and mingled with the 
natives. Not many years since, some of their descendants were still 
to be found. 

The influence of the English, Dutch and French on the character 
of the natives, was in some respects diflferent from that of the Portu- 
guese ; but whether it was on the whole any better, is a question of 
some difficulty. Portuguese writers assert that the Dutch gained the 
favor of the negroes by teaching them drunkenness and other vices ; 
that they became absolute pirates, and seized and held several places 
on the coast, to which they had no right but that of the strongest. 

The Dutch trade was, by law, exclusively in the hands of an incor- 
porated company, having authority to seize and confiscate to its own 
use, the vessels and cargoes of private traders .found on the coast. 
These private traders, or interlopers, as they were called, were fre- 
quently seized by stratagem by the Dutch garrisons on the coast, and 
treated with great severity. But they provided themselves with fast 
sailing ships, went well armed and manned, and generally fought to the 
last man, rather than be taken by the Company's forces. Capt. Phillips, 
in 1693, found more than a dozen of these interlopers on the coast, 
■»^— ^'^—"«»—»__—«^.^.—i^— ———»—— ~-^— —»——»— ^———-^»»—^ ■ ~^j^_^_»^— »— — 

* Af the Niger was then suppoeed by Eurol^eans to flow westward and dis(*inho|;u« itself 
by the Snnpffal or Oambia. this gtatement was c«»n8ider«*d absurd; but since tbe discovery of 
tlie mouth of the Niger in Benin, there is reason to suppose it true. It du|;^hi to have led to 
niMirlitr diMi»vei7 of Uit iroo coono and outlet U- that long aytteriom nver. 
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and had seen four or five oF them at a It 
for a week together, trading', as it were. 

The Etigliah had niso their incorporated company, and their privuUf 
traders. Of the character of the latter, we lind no specification whicH 
dales in this century. In 1721, there were about thiriy of them settleA 
on the " starboard side " of the bay of Sierra ],eone. Atkins deM 
cribes ihem as " loose, pricaleering blades, who, if they caniiot tradv 
fairly wilh the natives, will rob. Of lliese," he says, "John LeadsiiiM^ 
commonly called ' Old Cracker,' is reckoned the moBl thriving.'* 
This man, called Lend=tone in Johnson's "History of the Pirates,'* 
bad been an old buccanier, and kept two or three guns before bit 
door, "to aalole his friends the pirates when iheyput in there," 8uc>f/ 
90 bat ami ally, appears to have been the character of the English " prM 
vale traders" upon this coast from the beginning. Of the regular 
traders, English and Dutch, a part, and only a part, seem to have bevtt 
comparatively decent. ' 

The influence of the Pirates on this coast deserves a distinct conw 

They appeared there occasionally, as early as the year 16(10, antf 
seem lo have increased with the iiicrease of commerce. For sonM 
years, the piratically disponed appear to have found scope for the indul^ 
gence of tlieir propensiticH among ihe hiiccaniera of the West IndiesJ 
But afler the partial breaking up of the buccaniers in iUSS, and still' 
more after their suppression in 1697, they spread themselves over tbA 
whole extentof the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The coast of Guinaf 
was one of their principal haunts, and Sierra Leone a favorile resort/ 
They not only plundered at sea, but Luldly entered any port where thf 
people, whether native or European, were not strong enough to resisV' 
them, and traded there on their own terms. In lUMS, Phillips fbun* 
that the governor of Porto Praya made it a rule never to go on boar4 
any ship in the hirhor. lest it should prove to be a pirate, and he shouldl 
be detained till he had furnished a supply of provisions, for which hs' 
would be paid by a bill of exchange on some imaginary person in Loo^ 
don, Avery, commonly known as " Long Ben," had thus cxtortedt' 
supplies from the governor of St. Thomas, and paid him by a bill oM 
" the pump at Aldgate." At Cape Mesurado, Phillips found a Scotci»t 
man, of the crew of Herbert the pirate. The crew had qnarrelledl/ 
all the rest were killed or afterwards died of tlieir wounds, he ran ibff 
briganline ashore near Ihe Cape, and had since been living among the 
natives, Capt. Sneln^rave arrived at Sierra Leone, April 1, 1719^, HoT 
found three pirates in the harbor; Cocklyn. Le Bouse and Davift 
They had lately taken ten English vessels. His first male, Jones, bek 
trayed him into their hands. He had with him a royal proclamaliony 
oSering pardon to all Eno-lish pirates who should surrender themsclveit 
on or before the first of July. An old buccanier tore it in pieces^ 
Tbey took Snelgrave's vessel for their own use, leaving an inferior onat 
for him, and left the bay about the 29th of the month. Afterward^, 
he tells us, that more than a hundred vessels fell into Ihe hands of 
these pirates on the coast of Guinea, and some of the gang did im- 
mense damage in the West indies. A few days after sailing, Davii! 
took the Princess, of London, plundered her and let her go; but het& 
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second mate, Roberts, joined him. He landed at Trioce's Island, 
where the Portuguese governor at first favored them, for the sake of 
their trade, but finally assassinated Davis. The crew then chose Rob- 
erts for their Captain, whose exploits were still more atrocious. 

The same year, England, the pirate, took an English vessel near 
Sierra Leone, murdered the captain. Skinner, and gave her tp Howell 
Harris, who, ailer trial and acquittal, obtained command of a merchant 
sloop, and turned pirate. Having had "pretty good success" for a 
while, he attacked St. Jago, in the Cape Verde Islands, but was repuls- 
ed. He then took, plundered and destroyed the English fort St. James 
at the mouth of the Gambia. The fort appears to have been partially 
rebuilt immediately. In 1721, the African Company sent out the 
Gambra Castle, Capt. Russel, with a company of soldiers under MaJ, 
Massey, to strengthen it. The new governor, Whitney, had just arrivr 
ed. Massey, with the assistance of Lowther, second mate, seized 
both the fort and the ship ; and after cruising a while as a pirate, went 
home, brought on his own trial, and was hanged. 

In 1721, Roberts, before mentioned, had become so formidable as 
to attract the notice of the English government. Two ships of 50 
guns each were sent out to capture him. Atkins, surgeon of tha' 
squadron, has given an account of the cruise. At Eloiina, in January, 
they found that Roberts had *< made a bold sweep " in August, had 
taken a vessel a few leagues from that place, and had '* committed 
great cruelties." His three ships were well manned, ** seamen every 
where entering with them; and when they refused, it was oflener 
throuffh fear, than any detestation of the practice." This shows what 
was then the general character of English seamen in that region, and 
what influence they must have exerted on the natives. January 15, 
they reached Whidah. The pirates had just plundered and ransomed 
eleven ships, and been gone twenty-four hours. They followed on to 
the south, and by the 12th of February, took all three of their ships; 
the crew of the last having abandoned it and fled. They found on 
board about 300 Englishmen, 60 or 70 stout negroes, great plenty of 
trade goods, and eight or ten thousand poiinds of gold dust. The trial 
of these pirates occupied the court at Cape Coast Castle twenty-six 
days ; 52 were executed there, 74 acquitted, 20 condemned to servi- 
tude, and 17 sent to the M arshalsea. 

The next year, Capt. George Roberts was taken by three pirates, of 
whom Edmund Loe was the chief, at the Cape Verde Islands. While 
there, afler Lioe had gone, he fell in with Charles Franklin,* who had 
been taken some time before by Bartholomew Roberts, a pirate, had 

* This case is mentioned chiefly for the sake of introducinff a note.— Franklin says that 
" these inlanders have a notion that the Bakkaraus fwhites] have a new world, where they 
iDtend to reside, which is inconceivably better than the oldj but that there wants so much to 
be done to it, that it will be man^ ages before it can be made fit for their reception j that 
they send all the most valuable things from their old world thither, the labor of ^hich is car- 
ried OD by the negroes they yearly take out of Guinea ; that all those blacks must work and 
•lave very bard, without any intermission or reclempliou, until the new world is completely 
fitted up in a very beautiful manner, and the Bakkaraus are all settled there. But when that 
is done, having no farther service for the blacks, they will send them home to inhabit this 
world, without ever being molested more by the whiles, who will never come here again. 
This happy time they earnestly wish for.'' 

Such was Franklin's statement to Roberts in 1722, published in London in 1726, and now 
ir»mcribtd firoo^a copy printed in 1745. Is not Bakkarau about reacfy to spare them f 
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esaped from him at Stem Leooe, aad lakeit niage anoi^ 

in ibe iaVeiKX. % 

Tbe piratea teeat geaenJlf to bme been coaleot wiUi tndinf M 
Sierra Leooe, wiiboni ptoMleTiBg tbe po^^ • i'^o**s'> Roberto tnok tin 
place in I<2IIl TLej aflenrud* look pennuieal poeBCMioa of Uwfinft 
baj belom tlw Cape, mad occopied ii for seren jears or niore, till hral ^ 
en Dp bj u expedition from FnBc« m 1730: Hence tbe pUca m'-^ 
ca lled " Piraae'» Ba;," and vas ao named on Briii&b diarts. 

Tbe moral influence of sucfa a cooceoaatioD of piracr npaa t: 
coaA for ueui; half a ceotorr, ftanoot be doubijul. The cbaiacter 
inraica, we kaoir, bu alwajs been inade up of reiDoredese fenicig)^ 
nnscmpMlooa rapacitj, aad robricSed iicentkuiSDeae. Perfectly ven«4 
n all tbe r icea of ciTilizUkM, re«trained b; do moral principle, b; o^ 
feeling of humanity, bj no tease of riiame, tbe; Imded whenerer aaA 
almoat wbererer ibej pleased opoD the wbole coofi, with foices whiek 
it would bate been madnesi to resiat, and compelled ifae inhabilania^ 
whether negro, European or mixed, to become tbe partnen of tb«V 
terels, the accomplices or dopes of their dapltcitj, or the victims c 
their violence. This, added ip all the other malign influences it wotfc. 
upon tbe coast, gare sach an edacatioo in evil, a$ probably was nefm 
inflicted on any other portion of the human race. A few Hatemeots « 
coiemporary writers may place thia matter in a still clearer light W4< 
<rtll confine oar remarbs to what is now Liberia and lis vicinity, wb< 
Uus lempea of eril eeems (o bare fallen n'ilh special fury. 

Erea in tbe days of Ponngoese ascendency, the Uesurado rirer wtt. 
called the Rio Duro, on account of tbe cruelty of the people. 

Dapper, a Dutch writer, whose Description of Africa was poMishri' 
about the year 1670, says of tbe Quojas, who were predomiaani &(M 
Sierra Leone lo tbe Rio Seslo«, that both sexes were extremely lie 
tioua, tbey were great thieves, and much addicted to witchcraft, i* 
practising which tfaey used real poisoas. On the death of a chief, it, 
was their practice to strangle one or two female slaves, to bnry widi] 
him. From the Sesloe to Cape Palmas, the people were much tb^ 
same, but still more adroit at theft, and more addicted to witchcraft' 
and devil-worship. 

Baibot. Agent General of the French African Company, was on lb*' 
coast much of the time from lOSO to 1701. He says that the Engliift:' 
had formerly a settlement at Sangwin, but abandoned it, because dt, 
the ill temper of the blacks. At Bottowa, they are dexterous thiera^^ 
and ought to he well looked to in dealing with them. - 

Phillips,' in 1693, at Grand Sesters, thought it unsafe to go up tH. 
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pBuple nT ibe UOBqna COSH, slilUt bejuod Cine t^ln , ,, „ ...^ 

ad llwn< >1» imifj. Al Secaudee. JohnsoD, lb* Edgluh briat, had bus larprucd is 1^ 
■igfif. rut ia piF<v« Bud bb goodi plundered bv Ibe nrgraei, at Ibe iiBiigiitioo of ihe DofrH^ 
At WMdsb.FhiHin Ihw^i far Iwiwsihipi, 1,3)10 ilavee. Tweln oT £eu wWblW di 

•dllKHeivn, and Dibeti nsrted tbenuelvFS lo dealh. Hewaa adviird to cat or Ibi 
■Ml ana M a (rw, la lerrif; ibenv, aa oiher capisin had done; bar he rould mm tfai 
(reeling' wiib roth bartiarilTi pnorcrealura, »dw betnj pqaally ibe work of GnFi handa' 
•ndeublleiau dear u hi in u Ibe whilei. He hw Ibe bodiH oraevtral Hlen by Ibi) 
■bark* Khich 1dIIdw«j bii tliip. On anirmg ai Barbadoei. Ihe ihip under hit imntediiM 
■onawiid had Insl " U dipd Bed StO bc^tdh." Ob earb dead aR>m. Ihe Arnraa OoplDri 
Ibh £K, HDd ibc Mp km lbs Imehl, £10 IOl He deMwrad aUve 373, whs mU. n ^ 
»itiage, al abuui £19. Sudi wu iIk ()ave itadc, in iu Icait hombla tspeci, in 1633. 
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rirer ei^ miles to visit king Peter, hearing thit the natiTes were Terj 
tieaeheroas and bloodT. The people whom he saw were sarlj, and 
looked like Tillaiaa. "tboiigh his ship earned 96 guns, on learning the 
temper of the people, be immediatelj cleared far action and left the 
rnrer. 

Snoek was at Cape Mesorado in 1701. Onlj one negro came on 
hoard, and he saw bat a few on shore. Two English ships had two 
months before raraged their coantrj, destroyed their canoes, {dondered 
their booses, and carried off some of their people. 

Bosman was on the coast aboot the same time. His description of 
Guinea, written in Dntch and translated into several languages, is one 
of the best extant ** The negroes," he sajs, " are all, without excep- 
tion, crafty, villainoas and fraudulent, and very seldom to be trusted ; 
being sure to slip no opportunity of cheating a European, nor indeed 
one another." The mulattoes, he says, are " a parcel of prc^igate vil- 
lains, neither true to the negroes nor us ; nor indeed dare they trust 
one another ; so that yon rarely see them agree together. Whatever 
is in its own nature worst in the Earopeans and negroes, is united in 
them." At some place, probably beyond Cape Palmas, he saw eleven 
human sacrifices at one funeral. 

Marchais was at Cape Mesurado in 1724. He says that the Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Portuguese writers all unite in representing the natives 
there as fiiithless, cunning, revengeful and crud to the last degree; 
and he assents to the description. He adds, that " formerly they offer- 
ed human sacrifices ; but this custom has ceased since they found the 
profit of selling their prisoners of war to foreigners." He gives a map 
of the Cape, and the plan of a proposed fort on its summit ; and thinlu 
it might yield 1,500 or 2,000 slaves annually, besides a large amount 
of ifory. 

At the rifer Sestos, Marchais witnessed a negro funeral. " The 
eapCaitt or chief of a village dying of a hard drinking bout of brandy, 
the cries of his wives immediately spread the news through the town. 
All the women ran there and howled like fories. The ^vorite wife 
distinguished herself by her grief, and not without cause." She was 
watched by the other women, to prerent her escape. The Marbot, or 
priest, examined the body, and pronounced the death natural — ^not the 
eflfect of witchcraft Then fi^bwed washing the body, and carrying 
it in procession through the village, with tearing of the hair, howling, 
and other frantic expressions of grief. " During this, the marbut 
made a grare, deep and large enough to hold two bodies. He also 
stripped and skinned a goat. The pluck serred to make a ragout, of 
which he and tlie assistants ate. He also caused the favorite wife to eat 
some ; who had no great inclination to taste it, knowing it was to be her 
last She ate some, however ; and during this repast, thf body of the 
goat was divided in small pieces, broiled ud eaten. The lamentations 
began again ; and when the marbut thought it was time to end the 
ceremony, he took the favorite wife by the arms, and delivered her to 
two stout negroes. These, seizing her roughly, tied her hands and 
feet behind her, and lay in? her on her back, placed a piece of wood 
on her breast Then, holding each other with their hands on their 
shoulders, they stamped with their feet on the piece of wood, till 
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they had hroken tlie woman's breast. Having thus at least hajf fle«t 
patched her, they threw her into the grave, with the reiuaiuder of ibfl 
goet, casting her husband's body over her, and tilling up the gravewitti 
earth and stones. Immediately, the cries ceasiag, a ijuick sileDce sue? 
ceeded the Doise, and every one retired home as quietly as if nothing 
had happeaed." 

Smith waa sent out by the African Company to survey the coa 
172fi. At Gallinas, in December, he found Benjamin Cross, whon^ 
the natives had seized and kepi three montlis, in reprisal for Home q 
their people, who had been seized by tiie Englisli. Such seizures, tas- 
says, were too often practiced by Briaiol and Liverpool ships. CrotJi 
was ransomed for about .£50, At Cape Mount, he found the ni 
cautious of intercourse, for feat of being seized. At Cape Mesuradq^ 
in January, 1727, he saw many of the natives, but not liliing to veof 
ture on shore, had no discourse with them. 

In 1730, Snelgrave, who had been captured by pirates nine y 
before, was again on the coast. There was then nut a single Buropes^ 
factory on the wliole Windward Coast, and Europeans were "shy Qf 
[rusting themselves on shore, the natives being very barbarous and lutt 
civilized." He never met a while man who durst venture himself ug 
the country. He mentions the suspicions and revengeful feelings 
the natives, occasioned by seizing them for slaves, as acauaeoftlQ 
danger. He, too, wilnesse<l human Bacrlfices. 

Such was the character of what is now Liberia, after 268 years «| 
intercourse with slave traders and pirates. 

Meanwhile, nations were treating with each other for the eUensioB 
of the slave trade. The Genoese at first had the privilSge of furnisbi 
ing the Spanish Colonies with negro slaves. The French next obtaiqf 
ed it, and kept it till, according to Spanish oflicial returns, it had yiel^j 
ed them $1204 ,000 ,O0U. In 1713, the British government, by the 
fkmoUB Assiento treaty, secured it for the South Sea Company for thur 
ty years. In 1739, Spain was desirous to take the business into her 
own hands, and England sold out the remaining four years for .£1001? 
000, to be paid in London in three months.* ;, 

From this time to 1791, when the British Parliament began to txir 
led testimony concerning the slave trade, there seems to have been no^ 
important change in the influences operating on the coast, or in thi 
character of its inhabitants. The collection and publication of teafji 
mony was continued [ill (he passage, in 1B07, of the act Bbolishiqg 
the trade. From this testimony, it appeared that nearly all the maatea 
of English ships engaged in that trade, were of the most abandonei 
character, none too good to be pirates. Their cruelty to their owo 
men was so excessive and so notorious, that crews could never be obr 
tained without great ditiiculty, and seldom without fraud. Exciting 
the native tribes to make war on each other for the purpose of obtaliiT' 
ing slaves, waa a common practice. The Windward Coast, especiallj^ 
was fast becoming depopulated. The Bassa country, and that ou thy 
Mesuradn and Junk rivers, were particularly mentioned, as region! 
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which had suffered in these wars ; where the witnesses had seen the 
ruins of Tillages, lately surprised and burned in the night, and rice 
fields unhafYested, because their owners had been seia^ and sold. 
On other parts of the coast, the slaves were collected and kept for em« 
barkatioD in factories; but on the Windward Coast, " e?erj tree was a 
factory/' and when the negroes had any thing to sell, they signified ii 
by kindling a fire. Here, also, was the principal scene of " panyar^ 
ing;'^ that is, of enticing a negro into a canoe, or other defenceless 
situation, and then seizing him. The extent of this practice may be 
inferred from the fact, that it had a name, by which it was universally 
known. ^ A negro was hired to panyar a fine girl, whom an English 
captain desired to possess. A few days afler, he was panyared himself, 
and sold to the same captain. '* What ! " he exclaimed, — ** buy me, a 
great trader?" " Yes," was the reply, — ** we will buy any of you, if 
any body will sell you." It was given in evidence, that business could 
not be transacted, if the buyer were to inquire into the title of those 
from whom he bought. Piracy, too, added its horrors whenever the 
state of the world permitted, and, as we shall have occasion to show, 
was rampant when Liberia was founded. 

Factories, however, were gradually re-established and fortified ; but 
not till the slave trade had nearly depopulated the coast, and thus di- 
minished the danger. Two British subjects, Bostock and McCluinn, 
had one at Cape Mesurado. In June, 1813, His Majesty's ship Thais 
sent forty men on shore, who, afler a battle in which one of their num- 
ber was killed, entered the factory and captured its owners. French, 
and especially Spanish factories, had become numerous. » 

A large pIVoportion, both of the slave ships and factories, were pirat- 
ical. By the laws of several nations, the trade was prohibited, and 
ships engaged in it liable to capture. They therefore prepared to de- 
fend themselves. The general peace which followed the downfall of 
Napoleon, left many privateers and their crews out of employment, and 
they engaged at once in piracy and the slave trade. In 1818, Lord 
Castlereagh communicated to the ambassadors of the leading powers of 
Europe, a list of eighteen armed slavers lately on the coast, of five ves- 
sels taken and destroyed by them, and of several battles ^ith others; 
and these were mentioned only as specimens. 

The natives, notwithstanding the evils which the slave trade inflict- 
ed upon them, were infatuated with it. In 1621, the agents of the 
Colonization Society attempted to purchase a tract for their first settle- 
ment at Grand Bassa. The only obstacle was, the refusal of the peo- 
ple to make any concession towards an abandonment of that trafiio* 
In December of that year, a contract with that indispensable condition 
was made for Cape Mesurado. The first colonists took possession, 
January 7, 1822. In November of the same year, and again in De- 
cember, the natives attacked the Colony in great numbers, and with an 
obstinate determination to exterminate the settlers and renew the trade 
at that accustomed spot. In April and May, 1823, Mr. Ashmun, gov- 
ernor of the Colony, went on business along the coast about 150 miles, 
*to Settra Kroo. ** One century ago," he remarks, ** a great part of 
this line of coast was populous, cleared of trees, and under cultivation. 
It is now covered with a dense and almost continuous forest T^is is 
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almost ivliolly a second growth; commonly distinguished from the 
orLgioHJ by the proliision of brambles nnd brushwood, which abounds 
amongst the larger trees, and renders the woods entirely impervioitD, 
even to the natives, until paths are opened by the bill-hook." 

In May, 1825, Mr. Ashmun purchased for the colony, a fine tract 
on the St. Pairi's. Of this he says : " Along this beautiful liver were 
formerly scattered, in Africa's better days, innumerable native hamlets; 
and till within the last twenty years, nearly the whole river board, for 
one or two miles back, was under that slight culture which obtains 
among the natives of this country. But the population has been wast- 
ed by the rage for trading in slaves, with which the constant presence 
of slaving vessels and the introduction of foreign Injuries have inspir- 
ed them. The south bank of this river, and all the ioterventng conn- 
try between it and the Mesurado, have been from this cause, near- 
ly desolated of inhabitants. A few detached and solitary planta- 
tions, scattered at long intervals through the tract, just serve to inter- 
Tupl the silence and relieve the gloom which reigns over the whole re- 
gion." 

The moral desolation, he found to be still more complete. He 
writes: "The two slaving stations of Cape Mount and Cape Mesiirada 
have, for several ages, desolated of every thing valuable, the interven- 
ing verj fertile and beautiful tract of country. Tbe forests have re- 
mained untouched, all moral virtue has been estinguished in the 
people, and their industry annihilated, by this one ruinous cause," 
" Polygamy and domestic slavery, it is well known, are as universal as 
the scanty means of the people will permit. And a licentiousneas of 
practice which none — not the worst part of any civilized community 
on earth — can parallel, gives a hellish consummation to the frightful de- 
formity imparled by sin to the moral aspect of these tribes." "The 
emigrants, from the hour of their arrival in Alrica, are acted tipon by 
the vitiating example of the natives of this country. The amount and 
effects of this influence, I fear, are generally and egregioualy under- 
rated. It is not known to every one, how little dillerence can be per- 
ceived in the measure of intellect possessed by an ignorant rustic from 
the United States, and a sprightly native of the coast. It may not be 
easily credited, but the fact certainly is, that the advantage is, oftenest, 
on the side of the latter. The sameness of color, and the correspond- 
ing characteristics to be expected in different portions of the same 
race, give to the example of the natives a. power and influence over the 
colonists, as extensive as it is corrupting. For it must not be suppress- 
ed, however the fact may be at variance with the first impressions from 
which most African journalists have allowed themselves to sketch the 
character of the natives, that it is vicious and contaminating in the 
last degree. I have otlen expressed my doubt, whether the simple idea 
of moral justice, as we conceive it from the early dawn of reason, has 
a place in the thoughts of a pagan African. As a principle of practi- 
cal morality, I am sure that no such sentiment obtains in the breast of 
live Africans within my acquaintance. A selfishness which prostrates 
every consideration of another's good; a habit of dishonest dealing, of 
which nothing short of unceasing, untiring vigilance can avert the 
eofwequences; an nnlimiied iadiilgfince of the appetites; and the 
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labored excitement* and unbounded gratification of lust the most un- 
bridled and beastly — these are the ingredients of the African charac* 
ter. And howcTer revolting, however, on occasion , concealed bj an 
assumed decency of demeanor, such is the common character of all." 

This last extract was dated May 20, 1827, when Mr. Ashmun had 
been, nearly five years in Africa, and in the most favorable circumstan- 
ces for learning the truth. 

And this horrid work was still going on. In August, 1823, Mr. 
Ashmun wrote : — ** I wish to aflford the Board a full view of our situ- 
ation, and of the African character. The following incident I relate, 
not for its singularity, for similar events take place, perhaps, every 
month in the year ; but because it has fallen under my own observa- 
tion, and I can vouch for its authenticity. King Boatswain received a 
quantity of goods in trade from a French slaver, for which he stipulate' 
ed to pay young slaves. He makes it a point of honor to be punctual 
to his engagements. The time was at hand when he expected the re» 
turn of the slaver. He had not the slaves. Looking round on the 
peaceable tribes about him, for her victims, he singled out the Queahs^ 
a small agricultural and trading people, of most inoffensive character* 
His warriors were skilfully distributed to the different hamlets, and 
making a simultaneous assault on the sleeping occupants, in the dead 
of night, accomplished, without difficulty or resistance, the annihila^* 
tion, with the exception of a few towns, of the whole tribe. Everf 
adult man and woman was murdered ; very young children generally 
shared the fate of their parents ; the boys and girls alone were reserved 
to pay the Frenchman." 

King Boatswain was not such an untaught barbarian as some may 
suppose. He began life without hereditary, rank, served in the British 
Navy till he attained the rank of boatswain, and afterwards gradually 
rose among his own people by his superior intelligence and force of 
character. In September, 1824, he seized 86 more of the Queahs. 

In August, 1825, the Clarida^ a Spanish slaver connected with the 
fkctory at Digby, a little north of the St PauPs, plundered an English 
briff at anchor in Monrovia harbor. Mr. Ashmun, with 22 volunteers, 
and the captain of the brig with about an equal force, broke up the 
factory, and released the slaves confined in it A French and a Span- 
ish factory, both within five miles of Monrovia, uniting their interests 
with the Clarida, were soon after broken up, and their slaves released. 
The French factory had kidnapped, or purchased of kidnappers, some 
of the colonists, and attempted to hold them as slaves. 

In 1826, the Minerva, a Spanish slaver, connected with some or all 
of the three factories at Trade town, had committed piracy on several 
American and other vessels, and obtained possession of several of the 
colonists. At the suggestion of Mr. Ashmun, she was captured by 
the Dragon, a French brig of war, and condemned at Goree. The 
factories at Trade town bought eight of the colonists, whoibad been 
** panyared," and refused to deliver them up on demand. In April, 
Mr. Ashmun, assisted by two Columbian armed vessels, landed, broke 
■■' ■ ■ ■ ■ . I ■ ■ ■ ■ . .1 ■ I . . ■ ■ ■ .«,^ 

* Of this, in respect to both sexei, we mig^ht have profluced disgutttog tfstiaioaj, mort 
than a century old. relating" especially to this part of the coas^. In itiis, as in other ibin£iu 
(hdr ch ara c ter iiatf evkteiiBy vatAtr^in B»cwentiai change. ' 
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up tlie factories, a.ad Telensed the slaves. The natives, under Ki 
West, tlicn rose ia defeucc of the slavers, and made it necessary . 
burn Trade town. The Colonial government then publicly prohibito 
the trade on the whole line of coast, over which it aaauined u qualifia 
jurisdictioD, from Cape Mount to Trade town. In July, a combinatio 
to reatore Trade town was formed by several piratical ves^ls and nil 
tive chiefs. July 37, the brig John of Portland and schooner Bona i4 
fiallimore, at anchor in Monrovia harbor, were plundered by a pirati; 
cal brig of twelve guns, which then proceeded lo Gallinas and look it^^ 
(iUO slaves, 

" The slave trade," Mr. Ashmun wrote about this time, " is tb 
pretext under which expensive armaments are fitted out every wed 
fi-om Havana, and desperadoes enlisted for enterprises to this countrjj 
in which, on their arrival, the trade is either forgotten entirely, O) 
tended to as a mere secondary object, well suited to conceal I 
cruisers they may fall in with, their real object. Scarcely an Ameri 
can trading vessel has for the last twelve months been on this coast, I 
low as six degrees north, without suffering either insult or plundi 
from these Spaniards." 

The batteries for the protection of Monrovia harbor were immed! 
ately strengthened, the Trade town combination was of short oontinn 
ance, and the growth of the Colony soon changed the character, botd 
of the coast aud its visiters. 

Would the non-resistance policy of William Penn have succeeded 
belter J It has been tiied. The Pennsylvania Colonization Socielj 
commenced an unarmed selilement at Bassa Cove, about the end c 
the year lBJ-1. King Joe Harris sold ihem land to settle upon, an 
professed to be their cordiaj friend. In a few months, a slaver arrived 
Harris had slaves for sale; but the slaver would not trade, so near ^ 
seitlemeuL of Americans. This liuished the temptation which Harrt 
had already begun lo feel, lie fell upon the aetliement in the dead b 
night, killed about twenty of the colonists, and while the n 
fled to save their lives, plundered their bouses. A singular fact shoMJ 
that he was not only fully and minutely acquainted with their peaceft 
character, but that he was encouraged by it to make the attack. On 
of the colonists owned a musket, and another sometimes borrowed iff 
so that Harris could not know in which of their houses it might thei 
happen to be. He therefore refrained from attacking either of thai 
houses. 

Would purely missionary establishments be more secure? TIS^ 
also has been tried. The Methodist station at Heddinglon, on tha, 
south bank of the St. Pauls', about 20 miles from Monrovia, was Of, 
that character. Gaiumba, king of those lately known here as Mf* 
dians, and whose strong hold was about two days' march north eaai 
from Monrovia, had in his employ, Goterah, a cannibal warrior friutj 
the interior, who, with his baud of mercenary desperadoes, had desol 
lated many native towns, and taken hosts of slaves for his employer tl 
sell. He was evidently a remnant of the Giagas. One night in 1811 
he made an attack on Heddington. Hia threats, to plunder the mis- 
sion properly, take the children in school for slaves, and eat the mi^i 
sionary, had been reported at Heddington, and aims bad beea procu)^ 
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ed for defence. After an obstinate contest, Goterah was shot, while 
rushing, sword in hand, into the mission-house. His followers were 
soon seized with a panic, and fled. Among the camp equipage which 
they left, was a kettle, which Goterah had brought with him, to boil 
the missionary in for hb breakfast. 

The experiment was tried again. The Episcopal missionaries at 
Cape Palmas imagined that the peace and safety in which they had 
been able to live and labor for several years, were in no degree owing 
to colonial protection ; and they resolved to act accordingly. 'Fhey 
commenced a station at Half Cavally, about 13 miles east of the Cape, 
among the natives, but within the territory of the Colony ,* another at 
Rockbokah, about eight miles farther east, and beyond the limitis of 
the colonial territory; and another at Taboo, some 17 miles beyond 
Rockbokah.*^ In 1842, some of the natives near these last named sta- 
tions seized the schooner Mary Carver, of Salem, murdered the cap- 
tain and crew, and plundered the vessel. The perpetrators of this out- 
rage soon become known to Mr. Minor at Taboo, and Mr. Appleby at 
Rockbokah. To guard against exposure and enrich themselves, the 
chiefs entered into a conspiracy to kill the missionaries and plunder 
their premises. The missionaries, being aware of the design, were oii 
their guard, and its execution was deferred to a more convenient op^ 
portunity, and, as Mr. Appleby supposed, was at length abandonecT. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Minor died. The natives within the colonial territory 
agreed to force the colonists to pay higher prices for provisions, and 
prepared ibr war. Early in December, 1843, Mr. Payne, at Half 
Cavally, finding himseff surrounded by armed natives, from whom bis 
life and the lives of his family were in danger, sent to Cape Palmas 
for rescue. When his messenger arrived, the U. S. squadron had just 
come in sight. A vessel was immediately sent for his relief. A force 
was landed, he and his family were escorted to the shore, taken on 
board and conveyed to Cape Palmas. On proceeding eastward, to 
panish the murderers of the crew of the Mary Carver, the squadron 
tQok off Mr. Appleby from his dangerous position at Rockbokah. The 
presences of the squadron soon induced the natives to make peace with 
the colony ; but for several weeks it was supposed that the Cavally 
station could never be safely resumed. The school at Rockbokah is 
still coi^tinued, under a native teacher, and perhaps Mr. Appleby may 
yet return to it, as the natives think that his presence will be, in some 
degree, a pledge of peace. 

We may then consider it as proved by facts of the plainest signifi- 
cancy, that up to the commencement of this present year, 1844, un- 
armed men, whether colonists or missionaries, white or black, native 
or immigrant, could not^ live safely in that part of the world without 
colonial protection. 

4 
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PART III. 

Missionary Labors in Western AiViea, mnd their Revoltt. 

Perhaps a clearer light may be thrown upon the subject, by a coiV' 
sected view of the various attempts that have been made, to introduce 
eivnization and Christianity .into Guinea. It need occupy but little 
space, as the history of far the greater part of them records only the 
attempts and their failure. 

The Portuguese, We have seen, commenced and prosecuted their 
discoveries under authority from the Pope, to conquer and convert all 
nnbelievers from Cape Bojador to India. We have seen, too, what a 
pompous commencement they made at Elmina. Theic establishmentf 
xrere at one time numerous along ' the whole coast of Upper Guinea, 
and as far north as Arguin. It is said that they every where had 
chapels, and made efforts at proselytism. The language of historians 
seems to imply that even the Portuguese mulattoes, when drives in- 
land from the Grain Coast in 1604, built chapels in the interior, and 
jlrove to make proselytes. In Congo, they put their candidate on the 
throne by force of arms, and thus .converted the nation. In Upper 
Guinea, they converted a few, and but a few; as the negroes generally 
would neither give up polygamy, nor submit to auricular confossion. In 
'J607, Dapper states that the Jesuits found some on the Rio Grande 
who were willing to receive baptism, but not being prepared for it, it 
was deferred. The same year, he tells us, the Jesuit Bareira baptised 
the king of Sierra lieone, his family, and several others. He adds, 
about 1(570, ** the king still receives baptism, but practi^s idolatry to 
please his subjects." According to Bareira's o\^n itccoQ&t, king 
Philip, whom he baptized, was a hundred years old^ and was one <^ 
the Cumbas. He professes to have made a more favorable impression 
OT the natives, because be did not engage in the slave, trade and other 
branches of commerce, a»a]l ibrmer priests there had done; Labat 
informs us, that in 1666, Don Philip, a Christian, reigned at Burre.on 
the south side of 'the Sierra Leone river, and kept a Jesuit and a Por- 
tuguese Capuchin, who preached Christianity, b<»t without eflfect. 
.Villanlt, however, says, the same year, that '* the Portuguese settled 
here have made many converts." Barbot asserts that the Portugueae 
bad converted many in Biilna; that is, many of the Bullotnsv on the 
north of the river. The truth seems U> be, that they persuaded a oon*' 
aiderable number of individuals to reoeive bafftiam, bat mode noifenei- 
ral impression upon the people ; so that Liabat, himaelf a msMonary, 
considered their attempt a failure. As to the character of their conr 
verts, his Don Philip, keeping a Jesuit and a Capuchin to preach 
Christianity, and yet practising idolatry to please his subjects, is doubt- 
less a fair sample. In 1721, one native of some consequence, nine 
miles up the river, is mentioned as a Romanist. He had been bap- 
tized in Portugal. The expedition for the conversion of the Jaloffs, 
we have seen, was defeated by the assassination of Bemoi. Still, they 
made some converts in that quarter. But every where north of Congo, 
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their converts seein to hare been confined dmost wholly to the depend- 
ents on their trading houses ; and when these were given op, their re- 
ligion soon disappeared. 

The French missions, so far as we have been able to discover, com- 
menced in 1035, when five Capuchins were sent to the mouth of the 
Assinee. In a short time, and before they accomplished any thing, 
three of them died, and the other two retired to Axim. In 1636, sev- 
eral Capuchins of Normandy were sent as missionaries to Cape Verde, 
one of whom had the title of prefect; '' but they left the couiitry,*be- 
cause they could not live in it" In 1674, another company of Ca- 
puchins attempted a mission, probably somewhere on the Ivory or 
Gold Coast; but ngthing is known of its results. In 1687, father 
Gonsalvez, a Dominican, on his way to India, stopped at Assinee, and 
left father Henry Cerizier, with a house and six slaves, to commence 
a mission. Cerizier died in a few months. In 1700, father Loyer, 
who had been sometime in the West Indies, was nominated by the 
Propaganda and appointed by the Pope, as Apostolio Prefect of M is- 
sioDs in Guinea. He embarked at Rochelle, -April 18, 1701, having 
with him father Jaques Villard as a missionary, and Aniaba, who, he 
says, had been given to Gonsalvez by Zenan, king of Assinee, and ed- 
ucated and baptized in France. The European Mercury announced, 
his baptism in the following paragraph : — 

*' Here is another pagan prince brought over to the Christian faith ; 
— namdy, Lewis Hannibal, king of Syria, on the Gold Coast of Afri- 
ca ; who, afler being a long time instructed in the Christian principles, 
and bapftized by the bishop of Meaux, the |king being his godfather, 
received the sacrament of the Lord's Supper on the 27th of February, 
from the Cardinal de Noaiiles, and oflfered at the same time a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin, to whose protection he subnSitted his territory ; 
having made a vow, at his return thitlier, to use his utmost endeavors 
towards the conversion of his subjects." 

On arriving at Grand Sesters, Aniaba went on shore, and, Loyer 
says, " lived eight days among the negressess, in a way which edified 
nobody.'' They touched ou the duaqua coast, and f(>und the people 
to be cannibals, eating negroes frequently, and all the white men they 
could get into their possession. June 25, they reached the Assinee. 
Afler a short negotiation for the ground, a fort was built near the eastp 
ern shore of the river, at its mouth, and a garrison^lefl for its defence. 
Aniaba proved worthless. The mission accomplished nothing. Loyer 
left in 1703. The garrison found it difficult to maintain itself against 
repeated attacks, and in 1705 the whole establishmienl was given up. 

Who this Aniaba really was, is a matter of some uncertainty. In 
France, he was certainly represented as the son of Zenan, king of the 
Assinees, sent thither for education ; and in this character, he served 
fi^r a while as a captain in the French cavalry. Loyer, writing after 
his disappointment, and with evident mortification, merely represents 
him as one whom Zenan had given to Gonsalvez. Bosman, to whom 
we are indebted for the extract from the Mercury, says that he was 
originally a slave among the Assinees; that a Frenchman obtained 
possession of him and carried him home, intending to keep him for a 
vakft ; ihat btd had shrewdueu enough to guU French bishops and cajp- 
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dioiJs into the belief of hiB royal descent; and that on his return, he 
was forced back into the service of his old Asisinee master. 

Lojrer, while there, made some missionary efforts. On one occasion, 
in the presence of the natives, he broke a fetish into a thousand pieces, 
trod it under his feet, and then cast it into the fire. They all fled, say* 
ing that the lightning would blast him, or the earth swallow him 
np. Seeing that he remained unharmed, they said it was because be 
did not believe ; on which he exhovted them to be nnbdievers loo. fiut 
his 'exhortations were in vain. His English editor asks, — " How 
would he have liked to have had one of his own fetishes so treated! 
A negro, or a Protestant, would be pot to death for such an offence in 
most popish countries." Villault, in 1667, had uqed the same argu- 
Dwnt on the Gold Coast, and as he thought, with moce success. He 
broke the negroes' fetishes, and toid them to sign themselves with the 
cross, and the fetish could not hurt them. Many came to him and ex- 
changed their fetishes for crucifixes, which they evidently regarded as 
only stronger fetishes. 

Loyer represents the negroes as trick ish and subtle, great liars and 
thieves, " the most deceitful and ungrateful people in the universe." 

The first Spanish mission to this part of the world, so far as we can 
team, was commenced in 1652, when fifteen Capuchins were sent to 
Sierra Leone. Twelve of them were taken prisoners by the Portu- 
guese, who were then at war with Spain. The other three are said to 
have converted some of the people, baptized some of their princes, 
and built churches in some of their chief towns. They were reinfooro- 
ed in 1657, and again in 1664. In 1723, the Pope's nuncio in Spain 
announced that the mission was extinct. In 1650, certain Capuchins 
of Castile attempted a mission at Ardra, on the Slave Coast; but they 
soon gave it np, on Ifinding that the king only pretended to turn Chris- 
tian, for the sake of encouraging trade with Spain. 

We find no mention of any other Roman Catholic mission in Upper 
Guinea, till the late attempt at Cape Palmas. From the formal eom- 
Diencement of the missbn at EUmina, in 1482, eleven years after the 
complete discovery of the coast, to the abandonment of Sierra Leone, 
in 1723, was 241 years of Roman Catholic missionary efibrt.- After so 
long a trial, and for the greater part of the time in the most favorable 
• circumstances for the missionaries, the religion of Guinea proved too 
strong an antagonist for the religion of Rome. What little impression 
they made on a few of their dependents, was soon effaced, and Roman- 
ism in Guinea has long since ceased to exist. A boastful view of Ro- 
manism and its missions, in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
for June, 1839, claims no mission in all Western Africa, nor any Catho- 
lics, except in the French settlement on the Senegal, any where be- 
tween Congo and Morocco. Probably, however, they might claim the 
inmates of a small Portuguese trading house or two, somewhere about 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Of the Dutch, we only find reason to believe that they made some 
slight attempts to proselyte the negroes immediately around their 
eagles and trading houses. The Portuguese say that the negroes, 
** being barbarians, readily enough swallowed Calvin's poison ; " the 
meaning of which doubtless is, thai the Dutch tiught then to despiee 
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poper J. Artas mentions attempts of Dutch residents to instruct tbem, 
and speaks of one who had been so instructed by a monk at EUmina, 
that he was able to quote Scripture in replj. Bosman, a sturdy Dutch 
Protestant, says that if it were possible to convert them, the Rom'&nistt 
would stand the best chance for success ; because they already agree 
with them in several particulars, especially in their ridiculous ceremo- 
nies, their abstinence from certain kinds of food at certain times, their 
reliance on antiquity, and the like. The negroes, seem to have rea- 
soned differently, and to have thought so small a change not worth the 
making. Bosman's remark, however, shows that the Dutch accomplish- 
ed but little among them. 

The Moravians were the first Protestants who seriously undertook 
the work of missions in Guinea. In 1736, they sent out two mission- 
aries, one of whom was a mulatto, born in that country. His colleague 
soon died, and he returned. Their efforts were resumed from time to 
time, till 1770. In all, five distinct efforts were made, and elevea 
. missionaries sent out. The mulatto accompanied several of the expe- 
ditions, and died in 1 769. The other ten all died in Guinea, before tbej 
had been there long enough to be useful. Probably, ail these attempts 
were on the Gold Coast ^ 

^0( English efforts to civilize or evangelize Western Afriisa, we find 
no notice till 1787,^hen a colony of ^ee blacks from America was 
commenced at Sierra Leone, y^ The land on which they settled was 
purchased of the natives, who soon afler attempted to drive them off 
or exterminate them. When visited in 1789, half their number had 
perished by violence or disease, and the remainder had taken refuge 
on Banco Island, ^n 1791 and 1792, the colony was reinforced bj 
^ 1 ,200 blacks from Jamaica,'*^ho had at first settled in Nova Scotia, but 
found the climate too cold for them. The history of this colony is 
marked by an almost uninterrupted series of gross blunders and misman- 
agement ; but being a well meant enterprise, mainly on right principles, 
and sustained with true English pertinacity, it has continued to grow, 
and has been of immense value to Africa. For twenty years it watched 
the operations of the British slave trade, and furnished much of the 
information which induced the British Parliament to abolish it in 1807. 
And when that act had been passed, it could have been little else than 
a dead letter, had there not been a rendezvous for the squadron, a seat 
for Courts of Admiralty, and a receptacle for recaptured Africans, at 
Sierra Leone. But for this colonization of Africa with the civilized 
descendants of Africans, that act might never have been passed, and if 
passed, must have been nearly inoperative. 
.^"^ In 1792 . an attempt was made to promote civilization in Africa bya 
TOlonyof whites, of which Capt. Beaver , an oflScer in the expeditite , 
afterwar'Hspublisbed an account , ghich we have not been able to oo » 
tain. We only learn that the attempt was roadfe by a " philanthropib 
association " in England ; that they sent out three ships, with 275 
colonists; that they commenced a settlement on Bulama Island, 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande ; that they employe^d only the free 
labor of colonists and hired negroes ; that they suffered much from the 
African fever, many died, others returned, and in two years the colony 
wasextioci.* 
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In 1795, several 'English families went to Sierra Leone, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a mission among the Foulahs ; but after arriving 
in Africa and considering the obstacles, they returned without com- 
mencing their labors. 

In 1797, the Edinburgh Missionary Society sent out two rnission- 
aries, who commenced a mission among the Soosoos on the Rio Pon- 
gas ; the Glasgow Society sent out two, who commenced on the Island 
of Bananas ; and the London Society two, who began among the BuU 
loms. In 1800, one of them, Mr. Brunton, returned, enfeebled by dis- 
ease ; but afterwards engaged in a mission at Karass near the Caspian 
Sea. Mr. Greig, his colJeage, had been murdered by a party of 
Foulahs. Tlie other four had fallen victims to the clynate. 
•^/The Church Missionary Society, then called the '* Society for Mis- 
sions in Africa and the East,'' sent out its first missionaries in 1804. 
^'~'^4!'hey were Germans ; for, after several years of effort, no English mis- 
sionaries could be procured. Two years before, the Sierra Leone 
Company had been seeking &ve years in vain for a chaplain. The 
missionaries arrived at Sierra Leone, April 14. A subsequent Report 
states, that they would have been instructed to commence their labors 
in the colony, had there not been obstacles to their usefulness there, of 
the nature of which we are not informed. As it was, they resided in 
the colony, and sought for stations beyond its borders. In 1806, two 
ethers were sent out, one of whom, Mr. Nylauder, was induced to serve 
as chaplain of tlie colony, which he continued to do till 181^ These . 
two last were accompanied by William Fantimani, the son of a chief 
at Rio Pongas, educated at Clapham. The Report for 1808 informs 
as, that the missionaries had continued their search for stations out of 
the colony, but had every where been met by insurmountable obstacles. 
That year, however, in March, they were able to commence, two sta- 
tions on the Rio Pongas, Fantimania and Bashia. Fantimania in a 
short time was found impracticable. It was abandoned, and a new 
station commenced at Canoffee. In 1809, two others were sent out, 
one of whom soon died. One of the older brethren also died. In 
1811, two more were sent out. In 1812, three mechanics were seat 
out. Mr. Nylander resigned his chaplaincy, and commenced a new 
station among the Bulloms. In the autumn, the chiefs on the Rio 
/ Pongas held a palaver, in relation to sending the missionaries out of 
the country, on the pretence that their presence injured the trade, that 
is, the slave trade. In 1813, two of the mechanics and the wife of one 
of them died. Troubles with the natives continued. In 1814, they 
suffered much from sickness. The other mechanic and the widow of 
another died. The opposition of the natives increased. A new cita- 
tion was commenced on the Rio Dembia, and called Gambier. Mn 
Klein, the missionary, finding no prospect of usefulness, removed to 
the Isles de Los, staid there half a year, and meeting insurmountable 
opposition, removed to Kapuru, on the continent, among the Bagoes. 
These events may have extended into the next year. Their attention- 
was now turning to the colony. In 1815, seven male and female mis- 
sionaries and two educated natives were sent out. Four of the seven, 
two .of their children, and two of the older members of the mission 
died. In January, the three princip^ buildings at Bashia, with tbft 
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librariesy were burned by the natives. Mr. Hughes and bis wife, one 
of the se?en above mentioned, set out for home to save her life ; but 
stopped at Goree, as she was unable to proceed. Here her health im- 
proved, and they opened a school. In 1816, fopr teachers with their 
wives were sent out. The Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Assistant Secre* 
tary, visited the mission. He thought the colony, which now contain- 
ed 9,000 or 10,000 inhabitants, roost of whom were recaptured Ahri^ 
cans, the most promising 6eld of usefulness. The ** Christian Institu- 
tion " had already a goodly number of pupils, and they were erecting 
extensive buildings for its permanent accommodation. Governor 
Mac Carthy wrote : — '* I conceive that the first effectual step towards 
the establishment of Christianity, will be found in the division of this 
peninsula into parishes, appointing to each a clergyman to instruct his 
flock in Christianity, and enlightening their minds to the various duties 
and advantages inherent to civilization ; thus making Sierra Leone the 
base, from whence future exertions may b^ extended, step by step, to 
the very interior of Africa." The division into parishes was in pro- 
gress. Bashia was given up. Preaching was commenced at Lissa 
and Jesulu, near Canoffee. A chapel was built at Lissa. In 1817^ 
the troubles from the natives continued to increase. I'he Society an- 
nounced its expectation of being compelled to abandon all its station^ 
beyond the limits of the colony. In 1818, February 16, the mission- 
aries, in a general meeting at Freetown, decided to withdraw from the 
Rio Ponga's. Those stations were accordingly abandoned. It was 
also found necessary to retire from Yongroo, among the Bulloms, 
though only seven miles from Freetown, the capital of the colony. 
Goree was restored to the French, and the station abandoned. July 
14, a proclamation in the Sierra Leone Gazette announced the occupa- 
tion of the Isles de Los, as British Territory. Mr. Klein was appoint- 
ed pastor there, closed his station among the Bagoes, and entered upon 
the duties of his office. The Society had nownostation beyond the limits 
of the colony. It was intimated, that their relinquishment might be 
only temporary ; but it has never yet been found advisable to renew 
them. 

According to the latest accounts, this mission now has 14 stations^ 
62 laborers, l,t|75 communicants, 6,086 attendants on public worship, 
and 5,475 pupils in its schools. One of these stations is at Port 
Lokkoh, in the Timmanee country ; but whether in that part of the 
country which has been fully ceded to the colony, or that which is 
merely in a state of dependent alliance, we have not been able to as- 
certain. 

The English Wesleyan mission in the colony, which was commenc- 
ed about the year 1817, reports 2,371 members, 23 paid teachers, and 
1 ,462 pupils. The Wesleyans have also stations at the British posts 
on the Gambia and Gold and Slave Coasts. Supported by the latter, 
they are attempting an inland station among the Ashantees ; but the 
fesoh is yet very doubtful. 

Some passages in the works from which these facts have been 
fathered, seem to refer to still other attempts to enlighten Western 
Africa ; but if there were others, they came to an end so soon and so 
frnitleMriy, ai to le«fO bo reoord that has reaehed os. ' 
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American itlempts — with ihe exception cironeor two private efforts, 
which led to no results — commenced with Ihe plauling of Liberia, in 
1622. Their hisrory ia before the public in varioos forms, and need 
not be repented here. They have led to the establishment of two oi»il- 
tzed republics, the planting of Dearly thirty Christian churches, and, 
the coDveraion and civilization of hundreds of the aativea ; besides all 
that they have done Tor the suppression of piracy and the slave trader 
and the general ituptovement of that part of the world. , 



PART IV. 

RecapitulBtioD. — Coociusioit. 

Such have been the leading facts in respect to Western Africa from 
the limeof llin Haukal to the present day, — about nine cenluri 
From the first purchase of negro staves by Portuguese voyagerd, has 
been 40*2 years ; from the first discovery of the negro country by th» 
Portuguese, AQ7 years ; from the discovery of Cape Mesurado, S83 
years; and from the conipleie explorsition of Ihe coast of Uppei 
Guinea, 373 years; and tills, even if we reject the accounts of tli« 
French, who profess to have had trading posts where Liberia now i^ 
49S years ago. At our earliest dales, the natives were idolaters of the 
grossest kind, polygamista, slave holders, slave irudera, kidnappers, 
oflerers of human sacrifices, and some of them cannibals. For fout 
ceaturiea, or five if we receive the French account, they have been i 
habits of constant intercourse with the most profligate, the most licei 
tiou«, the most rapacious, and in every respect the vilest and most Co 
rupting classes of men to be found in the civilized world, — with slava 1 
traders, most of whom were pirates in every thing but courage, and 
tnanyofwbomcommittedpiracy whenever they dared, — and with pirates 
in the fullest sense of the word. Before the year 1600, the influence 
of these men had been sufficient to displace the native languages in 
the transaction of business, and substitute the Portuguese, which waA' 
generally understood and used in their intercourse with foreigners}, 

lud since that time, the Portuguese has been in like manner displaced ^ 
by the English. By this intercourse, the natives were constantly stim 
ulated to crimes of the deepest dye, and thoroughly trained to all the'' 
vices of civilization which savages are capable of learning. During 
the most fearful predominance of undisguised piracy, from I68S to 
1730, their demoralization went on, especially upon the Windward 
Coast, more rapidly than ever before, and became so intense, that it 
was impossible to maintain trading houses on shore; so that, on this' 
account, as we are expressly informed, in 1730, there was not a single 
European factory on that whole coast. Trade was then carried on by. 
ships passing along the coast, and stopping wherever the natives kin- 

" d a fire as a signal for traffic. And this continued to be the usual 
mode of intercourse on that coast, when the British Parliament, in 
1791, began to collect evidence concerning the slave trade. Nor w 
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factories re-established there, till the slave trade and its attendant vices 
had diminished the danger by depopulating the country. 

It appears, too, that nothing has ever impeded or disturbed the con- 
stant now of this bad influence, but Colonization and its consequences. 
The Colony of Sierra Leone was planted, as a means of resisting and 
ultimately suppressing the slave trade. The testimony which it col- 
lected and furnished during twenty years of labor and suffering, was 
the principal means of inducing the British Parliament to pass the act 
of 1807, abolishing that traffic. From that time to the present, it has 
rendered indispensable assistance in all that has been done to enforce 
that act. Through its influence, the slave trade is suppressed, slavery 
itself is abolished, and a Christian and civilized negro community* of 
40,000 oV 50,000 persons is established, on the territory which it con- 
trols. Liberia, only about one third as old, has expelled slave traders and 
pirates from 300 miles of coast, with the exception of a single point, 
brought a native population of 1 0,000 or 15,000, by their own consent, 
under the protection and control of a civilized republican government 
which does not tolerate slavery, and brought from 60,000 to 100,000 
more to renounce the slave trade and other barbarous usages. Still 
later, another British settlement of recaptured Africans on the Gambia 
has begun to do the same good work in that region. Beyond Cape 
Palmas, a few British, Dutch and Danish forts overawe the natives in 
their immediate vicinity, and one of them protects, a mission. £b&- 
where, the work is not even begun. 

The summary of Christian missions without Colonization may be 
given in a few words. The Roman Catholics come first. Omitting 
the French statement, of a chapel built at Elmina in 1887, let us begin 
with the Portuguese mission at that place, in 1482. Romish missions 
continued till that of the Spanish Capuchins at Sierra Leone was given 
up in 1723, which was 241 years. They made no impression, except 
upon their immediate dependents ; and what they made, was soon to- 
tally obliterated. Their stations were numerous, along the whole 
coast ; but every vestige of their influence has been gone, for many 
generations. 

Protestant missionary attempts were commenced by the Moravians 
in 1736, 108 years ago, and continued till 1770. Five attempts cost 
eleven lives, and effected nothing. The account of them scarce fills a 
page in Crantz's ** History of the Brethren." 

English attempts have been more numerous. That of Capt. Beaver 
at Bulama Island, in 1792, does not appear to have been distinctively 
of a missionary character, though it must have contemplated the intro- 
duction and diffusion of Christianity, as one of its results and means of 
success. It failed in two years, and with the loss of more than 100 
lives. The mission to the Foulahs, in 1795, found, when at Sierra 
Leone, insuperable obstacles to success, and returned without com- 
mencing its labors. The three stations commenced by the London, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies in 1797, were extinct, and five of 

* That is, ClirisUan and civilized in respect to the character of its government and institu- 
tions, and the predominant character of the people ; though multitudes of the inhabitants, but 
lately rescued from the holds of slave ships, are juit beginning to learn what Christianity and 
civilization are. 

6 
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the six misBiDnaries dead, in ISOU. Tlie Church Missionaty Socistgr 
sent out its 6rst niit^ionaries in 1p04 ; but it was Tour ^earH befbi« 
they could find a pluce oat of the Colony, where ihey could commeuce 
their labors, Tiiey established and attempted to maintain ten etationa, 
viz. Fantimania, Bashia, Canoffee, Lisaa and Jeeula, on ot near ttw 
Rio Pongas, Gambier on tiie Rio Dembia, Gambier on the Isles d» 
Los, Gambier among the Bagoea, Goree, and Yongroo among the Bui- 
loms. Goree was given up to tlie French and abandoned. The liO»- 
tiJity of the natives, who preferred the slave traders to them, drove iIm 
misBionnries from the other nine, and forced ihem to take refuge ia 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, the only place where they couid labor with 
safety and with hope. Here, without counting Sierra Leone and Goree, 
are eighteen Proiestsint miaaionary attempts before the Beillemenl af 
Liberia, all of which failed from the influence of the climate and tb« 
hostility of the natives. Since the settlement of Liberia, attempts l^ 
sustain missions without colonial protection ha*e been made et Hd^ 
Cavally, within the territorial limits of Cape Palmas, and at Hockb*- 
kah and Taboo, in its immediate vicinity, and within the reach of IM 
constant influence. The result has been already stated. The missioa 
of the Presbyterian Board has been removed to Setira Kroo, about se9- 
enteen miles frotn the Mississippi settlement at Sinou. Death has i»- 
ctuced its numbers lo a single widow, who teaches a school. As the 
Kroos have bound thetnselves by their late treaty with the Liberiat 
government, "to foster and protect the American missionaries;" aud 
as the mission is placed where no hostile act can long he coucealed 
from that government, it may be regarded as safe under colonial ppc^ 
tection. The mission of the American Board has been removed frott 
Cape Palmas, about 1,950 miles, to the River Gaboon, in Lower Guin- 
ea, and placed among a people, whom the missionaries represent u 
much superior to any within the region embraced in those researches, 
lis labors here commenced in July, 1849, It is yet uncertain, there- 
fore, whether It will be able to maintain its ground, even as long as 
did the English mission at the Rio Pongas. An attempt, the succeas 
of which is yet doubtful, to establish a " Mendi Mission," between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, where the vicinity of hoth those colonies 
will diminish the danger ; two or three English Wesleyan stations, pr* 
tected by the British Forts on the Gold and Slave Coasts; the mis- 
sions in South Africa, most of which are within the Cape Colony, and' 
the remainder among tribes under its influence and deriving safety 
from its power ; an attempt to open intercourse with the nominal Chri»- 
tians of Abyssinia ; a small English missioti to the Copts at Cairo, and 
still smaller French mission at Algiers, — if this last still exists,— com* 
plete the list, so far as we can learn, of Protestant missionary attempts 
on the continent of Africa. To these, add the attempt of Capt. fie^ 
ver and others to promote civilization by a colony of Englishmen at 
Bulama Island in 1T92, and the late disastrous Niger Expedition of the 
British government, and we have the sum total <rf 'Protestant expedi- 
tions for the improvement of African character. 

The failure of the Niger expedition prostrates for the present, and 
probably forever, the hope which it was intended to realize ; the hope* 
of opening an inlercourse with the less demoralized nations of the int^ 
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g that liver. It fau ^own that we must reacfa the 



rior, by a 

couotrie* on the Kiger from the west, bjr the route pointed out by Gen, 
Harper in 1817, and followed by the Portogueae aulattoes id 1660. 
or all Atlantic porta, Monrom ii probably ibe nearest to [he boatable 
waters of the Niger. The Atlantic termination of the route muM be 
somewhere from Liberia to Sierra Leone, inclusive. Nor is there any 
reason to hope that this ronte can ever be made available for any pur- 
pose of practical utility, till Colonization has, in a good degree, civil- 
ized the oonntry throogh which it must pass. We Oiusl begin by civ- 
ilizing and Chrinianizing the population on the coasL* 
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possess, there la ilill ana alave faanrf.^U New Cera. Tha eitpeme of vai«fllng thai lac- 
tary IWDmonlha, wilfalbnaaiallaMveHel inlbe scyiadnin, would be tmsly lufficieul is pur- 
chase New Cea, seltle il with emancipated alavei from Tennessee, and ihus slop the slave 
trad* Ihere for ever. Again: The 100 mileior coasi, or ihereabonis, whtch we wish M 
purchase, will am, ii ii aupiuaed, gie^DOO or 590,000; BI17 {30,000, which it 133^ dollan ■ 
mile, Tbi> IS probably high eaoufb, la the laai purcliase of ten miles cdsi bui ihirty dollars 
■ mile: The whole slave trading coaat of Western Africa is esllmaied, in round numbers, ai 
4.000 miles. This includes aame (ode tracts of eoail, on whichthere is no slave it^de ; but 
let thai JMN. Tb« wbole 4,000 mllei, if in ibq marksi ai 133^ doUan ■ mile, would «•> 
{533,333. Tha annual eipenw of (Mr squadron of HO guns, including interest on the Gnt 
cost, is S3KfiB6. lu aipeoae ia two yean ia S613,27at beinr enough to buy (he »hal« 
4,000 miles, and leaveasurplutof^9,S^, or |38,se8 ayear.io be eipepdcd in eokwiza- 
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And this work is going on Huccessfuliy, by the colonization ol 
coast with civilized nien of African descent. Sierra hedae hsa dona 
much, notwilhslanding its grent and peculiar disadvantages. I' 
thousonds, among whom all ihe safety of civilization is enjoyed, hm 
already been mentioned. Liberia Proper has under its 'jurisdiction, 
population of 15,00U or more, among whom any miBsionary who cad 
endure the climate, may labor without danger and without interruption; 
Of these, more than 10,000 are natives of Ihe country, in the procos* 
of civilization. Of these natives, about l,5IK) are 90 far civilized thai 
the heads of families among them are thought worthy to vote, and do 
vote, at elections; ;t53 are communicants in the several churches ; and 
the remainder, generally, are merely unconverted human beings, who 
have some respect for Christianity, and none for any other religiotn 
Among these, neither the slave trade nor slavery is tolerated. Besidel 
these, numerous tribes, comprising a population of from 50,000 U 
100,000, and according to some statements, a still greater numbel! 
have placed themselves by treaty under the civilizing influence of tbi 
colony; have made the slave trade and various other barbarous am 
heathenish usages unlawful, and many of them have stipulated to foste 
and protect American missionaries. The territory of these alliei 
tribes is supposed lo extend half way to the waters of the Nigel? 
Several missionary stations have already been established among them 
with perfect confidence in their safety: ^ 

The Maryland colony at Cape Palmas, though but ten years old, 
and numbering less than 700 emigrants, has also proved a safe field fc^ 
missionary labor. ( 

Still later, it would seem, though we have nol been able to obtaii 
exact information, the British government has settled about 1,500 liw 
erated Africans from Sierra Leone, on the Gambia; some of ihen^T 
probably, at Bathurst, near the mouth of the river ; and some of themi 
certainly, at Macarthy's Island, 300 miles from its mouth. At both c ' 
these settlements, the English Wesleyan missions are flouriehin) 
That at Bathurst reckons 379 converts, and the other 254. 

It has usually been supposed, that sensible and candid men msf 
learn from experience. If so, it would seem that such a variety of &•• 
periments, extending through four centuries, and all pointing to ll 
same conclusion, might suffice to teach them. Consider the numeroiu 
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attempts by Romanists of^ different nations and orders, Portuguese, 
Spaniards and French, Capuchins, Dominicans and Jesuits, and by 
Protestants of divers nations and commanions, to sustain missions 
there without colonies, and always with the same result. Consider, 
too, that every attempt to introduce Christianity and civilization by 
colonizing Africa with people of African descent, has been, in a greater 
or less degree, successful. Every such colony planted, still subsists, 
and wherever its jurisdiction extends, has banished piracy and the slave 
trade ; extinguished domestic slavery ; put an end to human sacrifices 
and cannibalism ; established a constitutional civil government, trial 
by jury and the reign of law ; introduced the arts, usages and comforts 
of civilized life, and imparted them to more or less of the natives ; 
established schools, built houses of worship, gathered churches, sus- 
tained the preaching of the gospel, protected missionaries, and seen 
native converts received to Christian communion. Not a colony ha$ 
been attempted, without leading to all these results. 

In view of these facts, — while we readily grant that some Liberians 
sing, pray and exhort too loud at their religious meetings ; that some 
profess much piety, who have little or none ; that some of the people are 
indolent and some dishonest, and that some of their children play 
pranks in school, all gfeatly to the annoyance of white missionaries 
worn down by the fever, — still, we claim that the influence of Coloni- 
zation is favorable to the success .of Missions, to the progress of civili- 
zation, and of Christian piety. As witnesses, we show, in the Colo- 
nies of Cape Pal mas, Liberia Proper, Sierra Leone and on the Gambia, 
more than one hundred missionaries and assistant missionaries, many 
of them of African descent, and some of them native Africans, now 
engaged in successful labors for the regeneration of Africa. We show 
the fruits of their labors, — more than five thousand regular communi- 
cants in Christian churches, more than twelve thousand regular attend- 
ants on the preaching of the gospel, and many tens of thousands of 
natives, perfectly accessible to missionary labors. 'All this has been 
done since the settlement of Sierra Leone in 1787, and nearly all since 
the settlement of Liberia' in 1822. We show, as the result of the 
opposite system,* afler nearly four centuries of experiment, and more 
than a century of Protestant experiment, a single station, with oiie 
missionary and perhaps one or two assistants, at Kaw Mendi, under the 
shadow of two colonies, and one mission which has retired from the 
field of our inquiries to Lower Guinea ; neither of which has occupied 
its ground long enough to exert any appreciable influence in its vicini- 
ty, or even to ascertain the possibility ^of effecting a permanent estab- 
lishment.? 

We claim, therefore, that the question is decided ; that the facts of 
the case, when once known, preclude all possibility 'of reasonable 
doubt. We claim that the combined actiorf of Colonization and Mis- 
sions is proved to be an effectual means, and is the only known means, 
of converting and civilizing Africa. 

* The Wesieyan missioD protectee! by Britisfa forts on the Gold Coast, does not belong to 
the opposite system. 

t If missions should now prove successful beyond the limits of colonial jurisdiction, it would 
only prove that the beneficial influence of colonisatioD is felt along the whole coast, and has 
rendered missionary success practicable, where it was formerly impracticable. 
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Preient cwHfkm of Liberia. 

And who, that believes this, will not give heart and hand to the 
wbrk ? Need we, after all that has been said, appeal to sympathy t 
Need we here to repeat the catalogue of horrors from which Africa 
groans to be delivered 1 Need we mention the slave trade, devoaring 
five hundred thousand of her children annually ; her domestic slavery, 
crushing in its iron bondage more slaves than exist in the whole wide 
world besides ; her ruthless despotisms, under which not even the in- 
font sleeps securely ; her dark and cruel snperttitions, soaking the 
graves of her despots with human blood ; her rude palaces, adorned 
with human skulls ; her feasts, made horrid with human flesh ?^ Shall 
not a work, and the only work, which has proved itself able to grapple 
with and conquer these giant evils, be dear to every heart that loves 
either God or man ? It must be so. The piety and philanthropy of 
Christendom cannot refrain from entering this open door, and trans- 
forming those dread abodes of wretchedness and sin, into habitations 
of Christian purity and peace and joy. 



APPENDIX. 



PRESENT CONDITION OF LIBERIA. 

We request attention to the following official testimony of a witness, 
whose character for competency and impartiality is beyond saspicioii : 

Ltetter from Commodore Perry ^ commanding the U, 8. Squadron an 
the Coast of Africa, to the Secretary of the Navy, 

U. S. Frigate Macedonian, Monrovia, West Coast of Africa, Jan. 4, 1844. 

Sir : — It may be expected that I should communicate to the Depart- 
ment some information in regard to the settlements established by the 
Cc^onization Societies of the United States upon this coast. 

I shall, therefore, undertake to notice in general terms their condi- 
tion. 

Having had an agency while serving many years ago on this station 
as First Lieutenant of the United States ship " Cyane," in the selec- 
tion of Cape Mesurado as a suitable place of settlement for the colonists, 
I first saw this beautiful promontory when its dense forests were only 
inhabited by wild beasts ; since then I have visited it thrice, and each 
time have noticed, with infinite satisfaction, its progressive improve- 
ment. 

The Cape has now upon its summit a growing town, having several 
churches, a missionary establishment, school house, a building for the 
meeting of the courts, printing presses, warehouBes, shops, ^lc In ' 
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TeitijiMii J of Oommodon Perry. 

fact it possesses •most of tike coaveniences of a small seaport towD Id 
the United States ; and it is not UDttsiial to see at anchor in its capa- 
cious road, on the sane day, one or more vessels of war and two or 
three merchant vessels. 

Hitherto mj visits to this place have been necessa^'ily of .so short de- 
ration as not to allow of any examination of the interior portions of 
the settlement, and I can only judge of the state of cultivation of the 
soil from what I have seen in the vicinity of the town. But I am told 
that the agricultural prospects of the colony are brightening. 

It appears to me, however, that the settlers are much more inclined 
to commerce and small trade than to agricultural pursuits, and this is 
the universal propensity of the colored pepple at ail the settlements 
upon the coast of whatever nation. In this occupation a few of the 
more fortunate and prndent of the American settlers have acquired 
comparative wealth, whilst others hav^e barely succeeded in securing a 
decent support. 

But it is gratifying to witness the comforts that most of these people 
have gathered about them; many of th^m are familiar with luxuries 
which were unknown to the early settlers of North America. Want 
would seem to be a stranger among them ; if any do suffer, it must be 
the consequence of their own idleness. 

At Cape Pal mas J had an opportunity of seeing the small farms or 
clearings of the colonists ; these exhibited the fruit of considerable 
labor, and were gradually assuming the appearance of well cultivated 
fields. The roads throughout this settlement are excellent, surprisingly 
so when we consider the recent establishment of the Colony, and the 
limited means of the settlers. 

At all the settlements the established laws are faithfully administered, 
the morals of the people are good, and the houses of religion are well 
attended ; in truth the settlers, as a community, appear to be strongly 
imbued with religious feelings. 

Governor Roberts, of Liberia, and Russwurm, of Cape Palmas, are 
intelligent and estimable men, executing their responsible functions 
with wisdom and dignity, and we have, in the example of those gentle- 
men, irrefragable proof of the capability of colored people to govern 
themselves. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot but think most favorably of those settle- 
ments. The experiment of establishing the free colored people of the 
United States upon this coast, has succeeded beyond the expectations 
of many of the warmest friends of colonization, and I may venture to 
predict that the descendants of the present settlers are destined to be- 
come an intelligent and thriving people. 

The climate of Western Africa, in respect to its influence upon the 
constitution of the colored settler , should not be considered insalubri' 
ous ; all must undergo the acclimating fever, but since the establish- 
ment of comfortable buildings for the reception of the new comers, 
and the greater amount of care and attention that can be bestowed up- 
on them during their sickness, the proportional number of deaths has 
been very much decreased. Once through this ordeal of sickness, and 
the settler 6nds a climate and temperature congenial to his constitution 
and habits. But it is not so with the white man ; to him a sojourn of 
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